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The  PAX  AMERICAN  I’NION,  uriginally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  exi)anded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty -one  .\merican  republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
t'nited  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Its  i)ur]jose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  l)etween  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  supi)orted  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  i)oj)ulation.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  rei)resentatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  .\merican  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purjmses  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this 
jHirimse.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  iiennanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  xirograms  and  regidations,  the  t^nion  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  siiccial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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THE  CAPITOL,  BOGOTA. 

Bogotii,  a  city  of  350,000  inhabitants,  is  situate<l  at  an  attitude  of  «.560  feet.  It  was  founded  in  1.538. 


I 

i 
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ACROSS  THE  ANDES  FROM 
THE  CARIBBEAN  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

BEATRICE  NEWHALL 

Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

II.  ('OLOMBIA  ‘ 

F ROM  San  Cristobal,  your  last  stopping  place  in  Venezuela,  to 
Cucuta,  your  first  in  Colombia,  it  is  not  far,  but  you  descend  from 
2,700  feet  above  sea  level  to  700 — in  other  words,  into  oppressive 
beat — and  should  plan  your  day’s  travel  accordingly.  If  your  papers 
are  all  in  order,  you  should  be  across  the  border  and  through  the 
customs  in  Cucuta  in  not  more  than  four  hours,  although  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  your  passport  and  identification  papers  (which  does  not  require 
your  presence)  may  take  some  time  longer.  Between  the  Bolivar 
international  bridge,  a  one-lane  structure  over  the  Tachira  River,  and 
Cucuta  the  highway  passes  tlu’ough  El  Rosario,  whose  parish  church 
is  a  Colombian  national  shrine.  There,  on  May  6,  1821,  the  first 
Constituent  Congress  of  Colombia  confirmed  the  union  of  the  two 
former  Spanish  colonies,  New  Granada  (which  included  what  is  now 
Colombia  and  Ecuador)  and  Venezuela,  and  drafted  a  constitution 
for  the  new  Republic.  The  oflicial  who  accompanies  you  from  the 
border  to  Cucuta  will  not  mind  the  brief  delay  while  you  i)ay  a  visit 
to  that  historic  building. 

From  Cucuta  to  Bogota  you  have  a  choice  of  routes.  The  Central 
Highway,  which  is  part  of  the  Colombian  portion  of  the  Bolivar 
International  Highway,  goes  through  Midaga,  seven  hours  away,  and 
continues  through  Duitama  and  Tunja  to  the  capital.  The  alternative 
is  to  proceed  via  Bucaramanga,  over  3,200  feet  high  and  about  five 
hours  from  Cucuta,  and  after  a  night  spent  in  tlpit  interesting  city 
rejoin  the  Central  Highway  at  Duitama  over  a  recently  completed 
road. 


'Kiir  nn  account  of  llie  trip  across  Vcncr.ucla,  see  IU'I.i.etin,  June  l(tS7. 
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The  highway  to  Malaga  passes  over  your  first  Colombian  paramo, 
and  while  those  acquainted  with  the  journey  advise  going  by  day, 
should  you  happen  to  leave  Cucuta  around  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  travel  the  last  two  or  three  hours  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  you 
will  never  forget  the  scenes  unrolled  before  you:  the  unearthly  beauty 
of  the  opalescent  moonlit  clouds  resting  between  the  mountains;  the 
flare  of  fires  on  distant  slopes,  where  the  underbrush  is  being  burned 
preparatory  to  planting;  the  scattered  farmhouses,  doors  and  windows 
barred  and  shuttered,  from  whose  porches  watchdogs  rush  after  the 
car,  barking  wildly;  the  flickering  shadow  on  a  chalkwhite  cliff  as  a 
solitary  pedestrian  stands  immobile  to  let  you  pass. 

By  day  or  by  night,  altitude  affects  the  engine,  so  that  progress  is 
slower.  By  this  time  you  have  become  so  used  to  sudden  changes  of 
altitude  and  temperature  that  you  have  extra  wraps  at  haml  ready  to 
be  donned  or  doffed  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  highlanders  of  Colombia,  like  their  Venezuelan  brothers,  are 
industrious  and  hardworking,  but  you  will  notice  differences  as  well 
as  similarities  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  living.  For  example, 
a  hat  similar  in  weave  to  the  “I’anama”  is  worn  by  Colombian  men, 
women  and  children,  the  women  often  anchoring  a  shawl  to  the  back 
of  their  heads  by  that  means;  men,  women,  and  chihlren  carry  in¬ 
credible  burdens— you  may  see  a  tiny  tot  carrying  rushes  nearly  twice 
as  tall  as  he  down  a  city  street.  The  houses  are  similar,  but  the 


Photoffraph  l»y  <!. 


MODERN  RESIDENCES  IN  HOUOTA. 


'I'liere  ure  many  examples  of  tmalerii  archilecture  in  Hocuta. 


round  outdoor  oven  is  a  feature  of  the  eastern  Andine  Colombian 
home.  As  in  Venezuela,  you  will  notice  that  there  is  a  constant  effort 
to  keep  the  highways  in  good  shape,  but  while  in  the  former  Republic 
roadmenders  worked  in  groups,  on  your  way  to  Bogota  you  will  pass 
now  and  then  a  solitary  laborer,  working  near  a  metal  standard  set  in 
the  ground  and  bearing  his  number  on  the  rolls. 

Tunja  is  well  worth  more  than  a  hurried  visit,  especially  for  those 
interested  in  earlier  days,  for  its  churches  contain  some  of  the  finest 
gems  of  colonial  art  to  be  found  in  Colombia,  and  the  town  itself  has 
a  charm  which  grows  stronger  upon  closer  acquaintance.  If  you 
have  come  via  Bucaramanga  you  will  surely  want  to  break  the 
journey  at  one  of  the  good  hotels  and  if  from  Malaga  you  will  not  regret 
doing  so,  although  most  travelers  go  through  to  Bogota  in  one  day. 

Beyond  Tunja  the  road  passes  through  the  battlefield  of  Boyaca, 
where  Colombian  independence  was  assured  in  1819.  On  one  sule 
of  the  tiny  stream  is  a  recent  statue  of  Bolivar,  on  the  other  a  late 
nineteenth  century  obelisk  in  a  charmmg  gartlen.  Below  is  a  stream 
where  women  wash  bright-colored  garments  in  the  brook;  above, 
across  the  highway,  a  field  where  oxen  may  be  ploughing.  The  whole 
scene  breathes  a  pastoral  content  far  removed  from  the  alanims  of  war. 

The  vast  plain  on  which  Bogota  is  situated  has  many  a  surprise  for 
the  uninitiated,  lie  may  be  prepared  for  the  sleek  cattle,  the  well- 
cared  for  fields  of  grain,  but  does  he  expect  to  find  rice  cidtivated  at 
an  altitude  of  some  8,000  feet,  or  to  be  told  that  those  cavities  m  the 
open  fields  are  for  extracting  the  coal  which  lies  just  below  the  surface? 


T  H  K  PAX  A  M  K  R  I  C  A  X  U  X I O  X 


THE  FOl'XTAIN  IX 
BOLiVAR’S  GARDEN. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Bogota  is 
the  delightful  colonial 
house  where  Bolivar  lived 
for  some  years.  It  is  well 
called  the  Mount  Vernon 
of  Colombia. 


Four  hoiii-s  after  leaving  Tunja  you  are  in  the  outskirts  of  Bogota, 
and  soon  enter  the  city  by  a  broad  avenue  which  leads  into  the  heart 
of  the  Colombian  capital.  With  a  population  of  350,000,  Bogota  is 
the  largest  city  you  will  visit  in  your  tour  through  (Jreater  Colombia, 
and  as  you  drive  down  Carrera  7*  it  seems  a  metropolis  indeed. 

Your  fii-st  activities  in  Bogota  will  be  official — visits  to  the  Alien 
Registry  Bureau,  to  comply  with  the  formalities,  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Exchange,  to  have  all  your  money — cash,  checks,  drafts,  letters 
of  credit — entered  on  your  passport.  After  that  you  will  be  free  to 
enjoj"  yourself  in  and  around  the  capital. 

Bogota  is  a  city  of  contrasts:*  smartly  dressed  women  share  the 
sidewalks  with  country  folk,  and  colonial  edifices  and  the  most 
modern  of  modernistic  architecture  stan<l  side  by  side. 

•  See  llru.ETls,  Xovember  1931,  hofola,  Colombia,  by  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Fabio  Lozano  Torrijos,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  ami  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  in  the  I’nited  Slates. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  list  the  half  a  luiiulrecl  or  so  religions,  ])oliti- 
oal,  ami  cultural  institutions  which  the  visitor  to  Bogotfi  is  shown, 
according  to  his  tastes  and  time.  It  is  enough  to  remind  you  that  the 
city  justly  earned  the  title  of  “Athens  of  America”  which  was  bestowed 
upon  it  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  you  will  find  ample  proof  that 
while  the  past  is  respecte<l,  the  capital  is  building  for  a  future  con¬ 
sonant  with  its  traditions  but  not  bound  by  them.  For  example, 
education,  both  pid)lic  and  piivate,  embodies  in  its  forward  march 
new  and  imlividual  activities*  in  addition  to  widely  accepted  practices; 
the  government  has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  slum  clearance  project, 
as  the  attractive  low-cost  housing  developments  on  the  edge  of  the 
wide  plain  testify;  and  the  new  waterworks,  shortly  to  be  completed, 
will  provide  the  city  for  the  fii-st  time  in  four  hundred  yeare  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  potable  water. 

*  .See  Bvlletin,  July  1H37,  The  Cultural  Theater  of  Colombia,  by  Marion  Forero  Nogufs,  Chief  Cataloger 
of  the  National  Library  of  Colombia. 


A  RELIC  OF  COLONIAL 
DAYS. 

The  National  Library, 
which  has  been  housed  in 
this  colonial  e<lifice,  is 
almut  to  move  to  a  new 
building  erect e<l  especially 
for  it. 


rm 


]*hot4>iiriiph  l»y  Hmtrire  Newhall. 
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From  liojrota  many  interestinji  side  trips,  varying  in  loiifitli  from  a 
few  hours  to  as  many  days,  may  be  taken.  The  sliortest  and  easiest 
is  to  the  summit  of  Monserrate,  one  of  the  twin  jjeaks  risinj;  steeply 
just  to  tlie  east  of  the  city.  The  very  new  ehureh,  built  after  the 
foi  nier  structure  was  destroyed  by  an  eartlupiake  in  1917,  is  a  poi)idar 
shrine,  reached  by  a  recently  established  funicidar  railway.  The 
ascent  is  only  for  those  stout  of  nerve,  for  the  solid  "round  seems  to 
drop  out  from  under  you  as  the  car  is  slowly  pulled  up  a  "lade  aver- 
ajrin^  70  percent,  and  the  pink  fo.\"loves  "rowin"  wild  along  the  route 
cannot  entirely  distract  your  attention  fiom  the  ever-widening  tlis- 
tance  to  the  station  below.  At  the  top,  near  the  church,  is  a  platform 
from  which  you  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  red-roofed  Bogota  and 
the  plains  beyond  stretching  out  to  the  mountains  to  the  west,  visible 
only  on  the  clearest  days.  As  you  are  almost  directly  above  the  city, 
the  principal  scpiares  and  thoroughfares  are  easily  identifiable,  and 
you  can  see  just  how  the  ])lans  for  its  development  <>ver  the  ])lains  to 
the  northwest  are  progressing.  Behind  the  church  are  ])icnic  grounds, 
where  especially  on  Sunday  whole  families,  seated  on  the  ground, 
enjoy  their  lunch,  supplemented  with  hot  viands  or  cold  drinks  from  a 
row  of  booths  beyond. 

Near  the  foot  of  Monserrate  is  the  Quinta  de  Bolivar,  aptly  descrihetl 
as  the  Mount  Vernon  of  Colond)ia,  which  preserves  in  its  house  and 
gardens  mementos  of  a  very  human  Liberator,  and  enables  later  gen¬ 
erations  to  replace  the  martial  hero  of  bron/.e  and  stone  with  a  man 
of  liesh  and  blood  who  between  campaigns  could  enjoy  the  normal 
life  of  his  time. 

Te(iuendama  Falls,  which  are  only  a  few  miles  from  the  capital 
and  may  be  reached  by  highway  or  by  train,  are  outstanding  among 
the  scenic  marvels  of  Colombia.  If  you  choose  Sunday  for  your 
excui-sion,  you  may  not  only  enjoy  the  falls  hut  watch  a  large  part  of 
the  populace  from  the  capital  disporting  itself. 

The  government-owned  salt  mines  of  Zipacpara  were  worked  even 
in  pre-colonial  days,  and  a  visit  to  them  is  supposed  to  he  part  of  every 
tourist’s  schedule.  The  brightly  lightecl  long  white  galleries  are  cut 
into  mountains  of  solid  salt  and  in  the  course  of  a  trip  through  the 
mines  the  visitor  is  shown  underground  saline  lakes  and  strange 
formations  sparkling  with  crystals. 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  plains  that  extend  from  the  foot  of  the 
Amies  east  to  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  basins,  three  days  are  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  experience  will  prove  rewarding  and  introduce  you  to 
another  aspect  of  that  rich  and  varied  land  which  is  C'olombia.* 

No  matter  how  long  you  are  able  to  stay  in  Bogota,  you  will  say 
farewell  to  the  many  charming  friends  you  have  made  there  with  keen 


<  See  IU  lletin,  May  1937,  "The  Dry  .Sea." 
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regret,  and  make  your  plans  for  the  southward  journey  witli  a  feeling 
that  you  have  barely  begun  your  accjuaintance  with  the  city. 

From  Bogota  to  Cali  there  is  the  widest  choice  of  routes  and  means 
of  transportation:  highway,  train  and  highway,  and  plane. 

If  you  choose  either  of  the  first  two,  the  joiiniey  is  divided  into  three 
l)arts,  Bogota  to  Ibagu^,  Ibagu^  to  Armenia,  Armenia  to  ('a)i.  The 
first  stage  has  the  greatest  number  of  possibilities.  If  you  decide  to  go 
entirely  by  automobile,  the  road  from  Bogota  takes  you  across  the 
Bogota  plains,  over  their  mountain  rim,  and  down  several  thousand 
feet  in  dizzy  descent  to  Cambao,  where  you  cross  the  Magdalena  River 


(’uurtesy  of  Wiothrop  (ireene. 

TIIK  .STEEL  K.MLKOAD  HKlDCiE  OVEK  THE  MAODALENA  KIVEK  AT  (UKAUDUT. 

This  city  is  an  ini|)ortant  shippiiiK  center  (ur  culTee  transiwrted  to  tlir  ('aril))>e;m  iM>rt  of  ItarraiKiiiilla  on 

stern  wheeler  laiats. 


by  ferry,  and  then  climb  for  several  houi’s  to  Ibague,  4,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  road  to  C^tmbao,  however,  is  open  to  one-way  traffic 
only,  so  before  making  your  plans,  fintl  out  the  days  for  outward- 
bound  cars. 

You  can  reach  Ibague  via  (lirardot,  on  the  upper  Magdalena,  by 
highway  and  railway  or  entirely  by  railway.  If  you  choose  the  former, 
you  will  go  through  the  attractive  town  of  Fusagasuga  and  pass  tlirough 
even  finer  scenery  than  on  the  route  to  Cambao.  Those  going  entirely 
by  rail  often  stop  overnight  at  Apulo,  live  hours  from  Bogota,  to 
enjoy  a  swim  at  the  open-air  pool  at  the  hotel  there.  At  Girardot, 
before  taking  the  train,  you  should  take  time  to  walk  across  the  fine 
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steel  hridfre,  from  which  you  ojin  wiiteh  the  coffee  and  other  eoinmodi- 
ties  of  the  rcfrion  heinir  loade<l  on  stern-wheeler  river  boats.  Four 
hours  later,  after  a  ehanjre  of  trains,  you  are  in  Ibajiue. 

From  lhafrue  to  Armenia  the  only  means  of  oommunication  is  by 
highway  over  the  Quindio  pass,  through  so  mountainous  a  terrain 
that  you  do  not  wonder  that  a  railway  between  the  two  cities  has  not 
yet  been  constructed.  The  pass  itself,  some  12,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  shows  the  scanty  vegetation  typical  of  Andine  paramos,  but  far 
below  you  see  narrow  fertile  valleys,  with  an  occasional  town  rising 
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in  the  center  of  well-cultivated  fields.  For  part  of  the  four-hour  trip 
it  is  very  cool,  since  the  w  ind  blows  strong  above  the  tree  line. 

On  the  six-hour  train  trij)  to  C'ali  from  Armenia,  you  pass  through  the 
Cauca  Valley,  wide  and  smiling— and  hot.  The  river  winds  through 
lush  green  fields,  ami  you  notice  especially  the  feathery  fronds  of 
bamboo,  often  clustered  about  the  jdsamo  tree,  whose  bare  gray  boughs 
and  vivid  orange  blossoms  you  recognize  as  the  bucare  of  Venezuela. 
From  early  colonial  days  this  section  has  been  the  granary  of  the 
Republic  and  its  beauty  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  Recalling 
Marta,  that  mid-nineteenth  century  romantic  classic  whose  scene  was 
laid  in  this  region,  you  will  not  wonder  that  its  author,  Jorge  Isaacs 
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(the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated  on  April  1  last),  wrote  so 
affectionately  of  the  region  that  the  Cauca  Valley  might  he  called  the 
second  heroine  of  his  novel.  The  highway  in  general  parallels  the 
railway  between  these  two  cities  and  while  motoring  takes  longer 
than  the  trip  by  rail,  you  will  be  able  to  stop  as  you  wish  to  enjoy 
intimate  glimpses  of  the  countrv’side  and  life  there. 

If  you  are  not  too  luggage-laden,  however,  you  may  wish  to  vary 
your  mode  of  travel  by  flying  and  see  the  landscape  from  a  still  different 
angle;  for  while  you  may  think,  as  you  howl  up  mountain  sides  and 
over  crests,  that  you  are  catching  bird’s-eye  glimpses  of  the  country, 
you  will  have  a  very  different  conception  of  it,  and  a  far  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  man’s  achievement  in  road-building  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  if  you  take  the  plane  from  llogota  to  Cali.  You  go  via  the 
Scadta,  which  has  various  distinctions:  it  was  the  first  passenger 
aviation  company  in  the  Americas;  it  is  the  oldest  such  organization 
in  continuous  operation  in  the  world;  and  its  landing  field  outside 
Bogota  is  the  second  highest  commercial  field  in  the  world  (the 
highest,  recently  established,  is  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia).  It  has  fine 
trimotored  planes,  competent  pilots,  and  an  enviable  record  of  freedom 
from  accidents.  The  flying  time  between  Bogota  and  Cali  is  about 
three  and  a  half  hours,  hut  the  route  follows  two  sides  of  a  triangle: 
northwest  to  Medellin,  south  to  C^di. 

The  morning  ])lane  leaves  promptly  at  eight  o’clock,  and  in  five 
minutes  you  have  crossed  the  wide  plain  on  which  Bogota  is  situated 
and  are  over  the  mountains  that  form  its  northern  rim.  In  twenty 
minutes  a  snowcapped  cone  may  be  visible  to  the  west — the  peak  of 
Tolima,  which  oddly  enough  is  seldom  visible  from  the  cities  in  that 
Department.  A  little  later  the  cone  changes  in  outline,  looking  like 
a  mound  of  melting  icecream,  and  other,  lower,  snow-covered  mo\m- 
tains  appear.  Soon  you  are  flying  over  the  Magdalena,  and  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Guali  River  can  see  the  city  of  Honda.  The 
translucent  clouds  cast  fascinating  shadows  on  the  red-yellow-brown 
opaque  waters.  It  is  interesting  to  count  the  mountain  ranges  rising 
one  behind  the  other,  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  being  visible  at 
once.  The  folds  in  the  nearer  moutdains  are  outlined  by  streams, 
glinting  like  slivers  of  glass.  Here  and  there  stand  houses,  each  in 
its  little  patch  of  cleared  lands,  api)arently  not  only  miles,  but  weeks 
from  contact  with  civilization;  some  of  them  are  perched  in  such 
seemingly  inaccessible  places  that  you  wonder  how  their  owners  ever 
arrived  there  in  the  first  place.  Roads  are  few,  so  each  one  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  from  the  air,  and  you  appreciate  even  more  keenly, 
if  possible,  than  from  the  ground,  how  the  highways  follow  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  mountainsides  and  why  it  takes  so  long  to  cover  a 
distance  that  appears  short  on  an  ordinary  map.  Pretty  little  tree- 
filled  towns  appear,  surrounded  by  fields  spread  over  the  mountain 
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sides  like  pieces  of  a  jijrsaw  j)nzzle.  The  vegetation  varies:  some 
mountains  are  thickly  wooded,  the  forest  shadows  an  interesting  study 
in  light  and  shade;  others  have  extensive  patches  of  grassy  slopes, 
greener  as  you  fly  north  and  over  lower  country.  Finally  you  fly 
through  a  pass,  with  wisps  of  clouds  racing  by,  and  descend  near  a 
large  city,  surroiinded  by  fertile,  well  populated  and  cidtivated  fields: 
Medellfn. 

The  airport  outside  Medellin  is  a  busy  place,  for  the  city  is  the 
center  of  a  network  of  airways;  there  are  one  or  more  daily  services 
with  Bogota,  Barraiupiilla,  Bucaramanga,  and  Cali,  and  bi-weekly 
services  with  the  C’anal  Zone.  Csually  the  Bogota-Cali  plane  stops 
only  long  enough  for  passengers  to  alight  from  or  board  it,  but  one 
or  two  days  a  week  there  is  time  to  make  a  brief  visit  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  city.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Antio- 
quia,  whose  citizens  are  noted  throughout  the  Republic  for  their 
industrious  ways  and  progressive  spirit.  A  stroll  through  the  streets 
will  show  interesting  contrasts,  rows  of  one-story  white  houses  with 
jialin  trees  lining  the  sidewalks,  only  a  few  blocks  from  modernistic 
buildings. 

The  second  stage  of  the  flight  is  mainly  over  the  Cauca  Valley. 
Vour  interest  will  be  divided  between  the  earth  below  and  the  clouds 
around  you:  the  latter  sometimes  arc  banked  like  piles  of  meringue, 
gleaming  in  tbe  sun;  sometimes  they  take  tbe  shapes  of  trees;  some¬ 
times  they  drift  beside  you  or  smother  the  plane  in  gray  mist.  Higher 
and  higher  the  plane  climbs,  over  range  after  range;  the  crest  of  one 
is  crowned  with  a  sparse  row  of  trees,  silhouetted  against  the  sky 
like  the  vertebrae  of  a  prebistoric  monster;  a  road  has  been  built 
along  the  toj)  of  another.  Then  comes  the  Cauca  Valley,  a  broad 
e.xpanse  between  the  mountains,  the  river  visible  now  from  one  side 
of  the  plane,  now  from  the  other;  its  sinuous  curves  look  like  a  pattern 
of  soutache  braid  as  it  meanders  north  to  tbe  Magdalena.  The  banana 
groves  bordering  the  water  give  a  darker  note  to  the  wide  expanse  of 
vivid  green  below;  one  mountain  side  is  bazy  from  tbe  smoke  from 
burnt  clearings,  the  spurts  of  flame  making  warm  spots  of  color. 

The  plane  stops  at  Cartago  for  10  minutes,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  rise 
again  from  the  hot  valley  to  the  cool  upper  air.  The  final  tbree- 
(juarters  of  an  hour  you  continue  over  the  Cauca  Valley  and  notice 
interesting  bits  of  detail:  that  the  trails  criss-crossing  in  the  pasture 
lands  make  a  ])attem  like  dried  roots;  the  towns  along  the  plain  nestle 
in  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  back  from  the  river;  the  little  streams 
are  silver,  the  i)ools  gray,  and  the  river  brown,  except  where  an 
occasioTial  boat  leaves  a  yellow  wake. 

Cali  is  a  thriving  industrial  city,  important  commercially  because 
through  it  passes  all  the  commerce  between  tbe  port  of  Buenaventura 
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A  FINE  AVENUE  LEADING  INTO  CALI. 


and  other  parts  of  the  Kopuhlic.  But  its  lovely  parks  with  their 
exotic  trees  and  broad  boulevards  <rive  it  a  gracious  atmosphere,  and 
its  colonial  monuments  -the  mudejar  tower  of  the  church  of  San 
Francisco  is  said  to  be  unique  in  South  America — are  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  trip  from  Cali  to  Popayan  is  the  only  part  of  the  eleven- 
hundred-mile  journey  across  Colombia  which  it  is  impossible  to  make 
by  road.  Five  days  a  week  the  train  leaves  in  the  early  afternoon, 
but  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  the  traveler  must  be  at  the  station 
before  seven;  on  those  days  he  reaches  Popayan  in  time  for  a  late 
lunch.  The  train  climbs  the  two  thousand  foot  difference  in  altitude 
on  a  roadbed  cut  out  of  mountainsides  so  steep  that  you  hesitate 
to  look  down  into  the  valleys  below  lest  the  train  be  precipitated  into 
their  tree-filled  depths.  The  green  mountains  are  even  greener  where 
the  water  courses  of  the  rainy  season  find  their  way,  and  steep  fields, 
no  longer  under  cultivation,  have  ancient  furrows  filled  with  lush  grass 
which  stands  out  like  welts. 

The  charm  of  Popayan  is  difficult  to  define.  Of  all  Colombian 
cities,  it  is  ])erhaps  the  one  most  redolent  of  colonial  days.  Yet  while 
proud  of  its  traditions  and  its  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  center  of 
culture,  it  is  not  given  over  to  blind  worship  of  the  past,  but  is  looking 
toward  a  future  in  which  material  blessings  and  gifts  of  the  spirit  are 
harmoniously  blended.  The  churches  have  treasures  of  art  that  alone 
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make  a  visit  to  the  city  worth  while:  the  carved  pulpit  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  jeweled  monstrances  of  that  church  and  of  San  Agustin 
are  gems  each  in  its  way.  The  Holy  Week  processions  are  of  inter¬ 
national  fame,  and  if  you  are  to  be  there  during  that  period,  you 
should  make  hotel  reservations  well  in  advance  and  he  i)repared  to  j)ay 
double  or  more  the  regular  rates.  The  university  is  small  hut  of  high 
standards,  and  the  roster  of  its  graduates  includes  a  long  list  of  men 
who  have  made  Colombian  history  in  varied  fields.  East  of  the  city 
rises  the  smoking  cone  of  Purace,  an  active  volcano  whose  beauty  the 
clouds  may  hide  from  you  during  your  entire  stay. 

It  will  be  with  regret  at  leaving  Popayan  that  you  start  out  on  your 
long  day’s  drive  to  Pasto.  If  you  are  fortunate,  you  may  he  able  to 
engage  one  of  the  few  drivers  who  make  the  trip  to  Quito,  hut  if  you 
are  not,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  carsen  route  to  take  you 
on  the  various  stages  between  Popayan  and  the  capital  of  Ecuador. 
An  early  start  is  advisable,  for  the  trip  to  Pasto  will  take  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours,  or  even  longer,  depending  upon  the  delays  encountered 
upon  the  road. 

The  first  one  occurs  as  you  leave  Popayan,  for  every  vehicle  taking 
the  road  must  undergo  a  rigid  inspection,  and  without  the  certificate 
issued  at  that  time  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  at  Las  Cruces, 
an  hour  or  so  beyond.  There  you  will  meet  the  first  of  the  sixteen 
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In  the  center  hnckirroiind  m  seen  the  Kovernnient  Imildins;  ut  its  left  are  the  Hotel  Allf'rer.  Real  and  the 
modern  cathedral.  Cali  is  a  thriving  imiustrial  ami  commercial  city  to  a  hich  lovely  parks  give  a  gracious 
atmosphere. 
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cluiins  which  iirc  possible  impediments  to  your  projrress  durinjr  the 
day,  sometimes  detainin<r  you  as  long  as  an  hour  and  a  half.  Many 
of  the  sections  permit  one  way  traffic  only,  or  a  limited  amount  of 
two-way  traffic  at  the  same  time,  so  while  your  certificate  is  being 
stamped,  the  official  in  charge  consults  the  next  station  by  telephone 
before  jiermitting  you  to  pass.  You  appreciate  these  precautions  as 
you  wind  through  rugged,  mountainous  country,  but  forget  them  in 
the  michlle  of  the  day  as  you  drive  across  low  dusty  plains  where  the 
breeze  seems  even  hotter  than  the  still  air.  Around  noon  you  come 
to  Dos  Kfos,  where  a  wide  turbid  river  has  to  be  crossed  by  cable 
ferry,  and  while  you  wait  the  car  in  the  merciless  sun,  you  in  the 
shadow  of  a  friendly  banana  plant —  you  hope  that  there  will  be  room 
for  both  passenger  car  and  a  great  truck  that  was  waiting  when  you 
arrived,  and  it  is  with  a  guilty  feeling  of  relief  that  you  find  passenger 
cars  hav'e  precedence,  as  the  ferry  loads  yours  and  another  and  leaves 
the  truck  still  on  the  sunbaked  shore. 
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On  this  road  only  one-way 
IrafTic  is  allowed. 
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Your  (Iriv'er  gives  iij)  liis  inspection  certificate  at  La  Union,  althoiign 
you  liave  four  hours  and  five  chains  still  ahead  of  you.  For  the  last 
two  hours  you  are  sincerely  glad  of  the  chains,  for  the  final  stretch, 
from  Buesaco  to  Pasto,  is  a  narrow  road  with  sliarp  curves  around 
which  your  car  shudders,  crossing  from  mountain  to  mountain  in 
steep  zigzags  until,  a  little  breathless  from  the  grandeur  through  which 
you  have  been  passing,  you  look  down  on  a  plaid  of  electric  lights  in 
the  valley  below-  l*asto. 

At  Pasto  you  will  probably  remain  only  over  night,  but  if  you  wish 
a  unique  souvenir  of  your  visit,  ask  a  hotel  employee  if  he  cannot 
find  for  you  some  of  the  polychrome  wooden  bowls  finished  with  a 
local  gum  known  as  “Pasto  varnish”.  Of  a  dull  brick  red  decorated 
with  vivid  blues,  reds,  and  gold,  they  take  the  place  of  pottery  dishes 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  can  he  used  in  many  ways  in  lands  far  from 
that  of  their  origin. 
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From  Pasto  it  takes  ap|)roximately  four  liours  to  reach  Ij)iales,  on 
the  border,  and  if  you  are  traveling  on  Saturday,  an  extremely  early 
start  is  necessary  so  that  you  may  have  finished  your  visits  to  the 
Kcuadorean  consulate  there  and  to  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the 
port  by  ten  o’clock. 

These  four  hours  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  trip  in 
Colombia,  however,  for  while  the  road  winds  down  and  up  in  the 
curves  to  which  you  are  by  now  quite  inured,  and  the  mountain  sides 
show  the  same  patchwork  quilt  cultivation,  there  are  many  new 
features  to  notice.  Hitherto  the  Andes  have  presented  themselves, 
with  a  few  outstanding  e.xceptions,  as  mighty  ranges,  hut  from  Pasto 
south  noble  individual  peaks  dominate  the  landscape.  There  are 
several  outstanding  volcanos  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Narino,  although 
the  clouds  may  conspire  to  keej)  you  from  seeing  them  in  all  their 
snow-capped  grandeur.  C’hief  among  them  are  (lalera,  which  stands 
guard  over  Pasto,  Cumhal,  near  the  E^caiadorean  frontier.  Chiles, 
across  whose  summit  passes  the  boundary  between  the  two  Republics, 
and  Azufral,  near  Tiiquerres,  which  gets  its  name  from  the  sulphur 
deposits  in  its  crater. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  you  are  in  the  region  which  suffered  so  cruelly 
from  an  eartlupiake  in  the  spring  of  193().  Pointing  to  a  barren  hill¬ 
side,  the  driver  says  sinqily,  “That  was  La  Chorrera;  the  earth  boiled, 
and  the  entire  settlement  was  engulfed.’’  The  village  of  Santa  Ana, 
completely  destroyed,  has  been  rebuilt,  hut  the  new  brown-gray  adobe 
houses  are  so  like  their  predecessoi-s  that  only  an  occasional  blank  wall 
rising  stark  in  an  empty  lot  gives  a  hint  that  the  little  town  suffered  at 
all.  Tiiquerres,  the  most  important  city  between  Pasto  and  Ipiales, 
has  taken  longer  to  recover,  and  the  cracked  walls  of  deserted  houses 
are  mute  witnesses  to  the  extent  of  the  damage.  There  is  a  traffic 
control  station  there,  but  you  will  not  be  delayed  beyond  a  brief 
covei-sation  somewhat  like  this;  your  driver,  “At  your  service;’’  the 
oflicer,  “Continue;’’  your  <lriver,  “Thank  you.’’ 

Tiiquerres  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  as  you 
approach  it  you  will  be  sti’uck  by  the  number  of  small  holdings,  mostly 
devoted  to  truck  gardens,  all  so  well  cared  for  that  the  general  effect  is 
that  of  a  park.  You  will  also  notice  the  general  use  of  horses  instead  of 
burros,  and  the  more  colorful  garb — instead  of  the  dark  ponchos  cur¬ 
rent  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  bright  reds  and  blues  are  seen.  Just 
beyond  El  Espino  is  one  of  the  few  highway  junctions  en  route;  a  road 
branches  off  to  Tumaco,  the  southernmost  seajxirt  in  (\)lombia  and  a 
stopping  place  for  the  West  Coast  air  service.  And  farther  on  you 
cross  the  Sabana  de  Tiiipierres,  a  wide  i)lain  where  a  dwarf  organ  cactus 
separates  the  road  from  well  cidtivated  fields,  and  a  shrub  with  yellow 
or  red  and  yellow  flowers  adds  a  note  of  color. 
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Ipiales,  practically  on  the  Kcuadorean  frontier,  is  a  small  city 
thron^h  which  passes  most  of  the  Colombian  trade  with  the  Republic 
to  the  south.  Satunlay  is  market  day,  when  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  men  and  beasts,  many  of  them  from  across  the  border.  Once 
your  papei-s  are  in  order  you  coast  down  hill  to  the  Natural  Bridge 
of  Rumichaca  over  the  Carchi  River,  flanked  by  two  customhouses. 
After  j’our  luggage  has  been  examined  by  the  Colombian  authorities 
you  cross  the  gorge  and  are  in  Ecuador,  ready  to  begin  the  final  stage 
of  your  journey  from  the  (’aribbean  to  the  Pacific. 
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THE  HAITIAN  RURAL  SCHCX)L  AT  WORK 

MADELEINE  G.  SYLVAIN* 

.^^LTHOUGH  the  independence  win’s  were  class  wai’s  intended  to 
free  the  slaves  from  the  exploitation  of  their  mastei-s,  the  idea  of  public 
education  was  too  far  removed  to  become  a  set  goal  of  tbe  newly  found 
Kepublic.  According  to  Moreau  <le  St.  Mery,  the  French  had  created 
no  schools  in  the  colony  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  slaves. 
Public  education  was  unknown.  A  few  private  schools  existed,  con- 
ilucted  by  religious  ordei-s.  The  foundei-s  of  Haitian  indepeiulence 
were  mostly  illiterate.  However,  they  immediately  recognized  the 
necessity  of  education. 

The  first  Haitian  constitution  of  1805  ])rovided  in  article  11  that 
evei-y  citizen  should  possess  a  mechanical  or  technical  skill.  As 
early  as  1807  Christophe  tried  to  organize  public  education.  He 
planned  to  have  a  central  school  in  each  militai’y  division  and  a  local 
school  in  each  arrondisnemeiit.  However,  this  program  could  not  be 
carried  out,  due  to  the  lack  of  teachei-s.  Protestant  missions  were 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  schools  in  the  north.  An  academy 
was  founded  in  Cap  Haitien  imder  the  direction  of  foreign  teachei’s. 

In  181(),  Petion,  the  founder  of  the  Kepublic,  created  in  Port-au- 
Prince  a  national  lycee  for  boys  and  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  This 
was  starting  with  secondan’  education  in  a  counti’y  composed  almost 
entirely  of  illiterates.  However,  the  conception  of  free  public  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  State  was  thereby  introduced.  From  then  on  private 
schools  received  subsidies  from  the  government. 

In  1843  there  were  1 1  public  schools.  The  idea  of  public  education 
as  a  charge  of  the  State  remained  latent  in  the  miiul  of  the  Haitian 
government.  In  18()()  (leffrard  in  signing  the  Concordat  with  the 
Pope  provhled  for  the  founding  of  schools  by  the  priests. 

All  these  ventures  were,  howevei’,  limited  to  the  ui’ban  ])opulation 
and  the  consolidation  of  a  more  or  less  adecpiate  system  of  education 
in  the  towns  contributed  to  accentuating  the  difference  between  tbe 
rural  and  the  urban  inhabitants.  Now  there  are  two  widely  different 
types.  On  one  side,  the  urban  elite,  by  an  education  copied  after 
the  European  standards,  have  achieved  a  cidture  entirely  foreign  to 
the  country;  on  the  other,  the  great  mass  of  the  counti’>’  people  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  formal  training,  by  an  integration  of  their  African 
traditions,  the  colonial  pattern,  and  their  environment,  are  slowly 
building  a  culture  of  their  own. 

■  Mile.  Sylvain  has  tieen  siiendiiiK  the  last  year  studying  in  the  United  States  as  the  1.4itin  AuieriLiin 
felluw  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
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At  the  end  of  the  American  ()ccu|)ation,  accordint;  to  the  re])ort 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Education  in  Haiti,  “tliere  were 
around  450,000  children  of  school  afje  in  the  countiy  of  which  (.s-iV) 
about  101,150  were  enrolled  in  schools.  Of  this  number  54,500  were 
in  city  schools,  approximately  the  full  number  of  the  urban  school 
|K)pulation,  and  the  :100,000  children  receivinjr  no  education  were 
practically  all  in  the  rural  districts.  The  total  numher  of  primary 
schools  was  put  at  1 ,007  with  28  secondary  schools  in  the  cities.  In 
addition  09  public  and  one  jirofessional  school  were  conducted  by  the 
American  Occupation.”  * 

In  atldition,  hijiher  education  was  provided  by  a  univei'sity  com¬ 
prising  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  agriculture.  In 
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addition  there  was  a  normal  school  for  girls  and  many  private  com¬ 
mercial  schools. 

However,  efforts  also  were  made  very  early  to  organize  rural  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1848  for  the  first  time  the  Haitian  legislators  mentioned 
rural  education.  They  outlined  a  magnificent  program  hut  un¬ 
fortunately  this  program  was  nothing  more  than  a  literaiy  attempt  to 
meet  the  problem  and  the  actual  schools  in  operation  were  very  few 
in  number  and  poor  in  kind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there  were  supposed  to  he 
about  400  rural  schools.  By  a  law  of  October  4,  1912  education  had 
been  made  compulsory  from  7  to  14  years.  By  an  agreement  with  the 
(,'atholic  church  (August  4,  1913)  the  State  authorized  the  piiests  to 

<  .MilliilMiUKh,  .\rthiir  Haiti  undrr  Amrrican  Control,  |i.  18S.  World  Peace  Foundation, 

Boston,  Mass.,  lUlll. 
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open  the  so-callod  (colex  jnesbijttrales  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
l)riests  furnished  a  huildiu»i  and  inateriads  and  the  jroveinnient 
l)aid  the  salary  of  the  teachers.  Althoufrh  the  i)reshyteiial  schools 
marked  projiress  over  the  national  schools,  which  \\ere  sometimes 
entirely  non-existent,  the  former  were  traditional  schools  devoted  to 
the  t.eachin<r  of  the  catechism  and  the  three  R’s  without  any  connection 
with  country  life.  They  contributed  very  little  to  reducing  illiteracy 
in  the  country  ilistricts.  Most  of  the  children  acquired  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  umelated  to  their  life,  which  they  soon  forgot.  A  few 
intelligent  ones  were  lost  to  country  life  hy  the  residt  of  this  educa¬ 
tion.  Wishing  to  have  more  educational  and  social  opportunities, 
tliey  went  to  the  town  schools  fiom  which  they  never  returned  to 
settle  down  in  the  country.  (It  must  he  remembered  that  this  apjdies 
only  to  the  lural  schools.  In  the  towns  the  priests  were  the  most 
successful  agents  for  the  retention  and  diffusion  of  French  culture.) 

In  lh2.j,  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Agricultural  Service,  the 
American  Occiqiation  opened  a  certain  number  of  farm  schools. 
These,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  to  give  a  more  practical  education. 
Kach  school  had  a  garden  and  a  shop  and  was  housed  in  new  adequate 
buildings.  However,  the  movement  did  not  spread  very  rapidly  and 
in  lf)31,  when  the  Sm  vice  w  as  turned  over  to  the  Haitians,  there  were 
74  farm  schools  which  were  still  in  the  experimentation  period.  Al¬ 
though  the  schools  aittempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities 
hy  a  more  practical  curricidum,  the  Americavn  directors  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  haul  little  knowledge  of  Haitian  community  life  and  the  school 
develojaed  a  life  apart  from  the  surrounding  communities.  No  attempt 
wais  maide  to  improve  the  life  of  the  whole  community.  In  some  cases 
the  schools  had  to  face  the  opposition  of  the  parents  aigaiinst  manual 
and  aigricidtural  training;  they  haul  adwaiys  believed  the  schools  to  be 
only  for  academic  teaiching. 

Besides  the  faiiu  schools,  there  were  153  presbyteriad  schools  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  church  auul  3()5  rural  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  October  1931,  the  Haitian  Government  decided  to  turn  over  avll 
these  different  schools  to  the  Department  of  Rurad  Education,  which 
wavs  headed  hy  two  efficient  young  Haitiavn  graduavtes  of  Columbia 
I'niversity. 

The  reform  hegain  hy  a  general  survey  of  the  schools.  The  results 
disclosed  am  incredible  situation.  Some  of  the  schools  hard  never  been 
in  operation;  the  teacher  haul  never  been  seen  in  the  community. 
Some  schools  were  held  under  a  tree.  A  generad  examination  was 
given  to  every  teaicher.  Those  who  haad  been  named  for  political 
reasons  were  found  in  great  number  to  be  entirely  inefficient  and  even 
unable  to  read  correcthd 
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All  these  facts  were  suhiuitted  to  the  froverniuent.  All  the  inefli- 
cient  teachers  were  discharjied  and  for  the  first  time  in  Haiti  new 
teachers  were  appointed  nndei  civil  service  examination.  These  new 
teachers  were  {jiven  an  emergency  training.  They  were  taught  the 
new  methods  they  were  expected  to  employ  and  the  program  they 
were  to  follow.  This  was  supplemented  by  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutes  in  the  summer.  A  normal  school  was  opened  to  provide  better 
training  for  new  teachers.  More  ade([uate  school  buildings  were 
chosen.  Benches  and  blackboards  built  by  the  teachers  themselves 
were  furnished  to  the  schools.  The  results  obtained  in  the  reorganized 
schools  were  so  satisfactory  that  in  >sovember  IDS'),  the  government 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  121  village  schools 
that  were  reorganized  on  these  principles. 

THE  NEW  UVRAL  SCHOOL 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  of  rural  education  are  of  the  jirogres- 
sive  school  of  thought.  They  believe  that  education  is  life,  that  the 
traditional  school  of  the  past  has  entirely  failed  to  integrate  the 
Haitian  peasant  into  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  child  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  separate  unit  who  can  be  isolated  from  his  social 
environment.  This  is  why  the  imiirovement  of  the  whole  community 
is  undertaken. 

The  curriculum  of  the  schools  has  been  entirely  changed  and  en¬ 
larged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  Since  farming  is  the  usual 
occupation  in  the  rural  districts,  as  soon  as  possible  each  school  is 
requested  to  have  a  school  garden  where  the  children  learn  better 
methods  of  agriculture.  In  the  shoj)  they  learn  how  to  use  native 
material  for  all  kinds  of  handicraft.  They  also  make  at  the  schools 
pieces  of  furniture,  including  tables  and  beds,  which  they  may  take 
home  to  improve  the  standard  of  living.  Hygiene  is  also  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  the  new  school.  Each  day  the  children 
themselves  practice  sanitary  inspection  and  go  on  field  trips  looking 
for  stagnant  pools.  They  leani  to  use  vegetables  grown  in  the  school 
garden.  They  also  start  gardens  in  their  own  homes.  Home  eco¬ 
nomics  is  also  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  girls.  They  learn  to  sew 
and  cook  simple  dishes.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  girls  not  only 
make  dresses  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Even  during  vacation  they  come  to  the  school  to  continue 
their  sewing  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

A  new  project  of  the  greatest  significance  was  started  two  years  ago. 
In  general,  Haitian  women  do  not  know  how  to  care  jiroperly  for  their 
babies;  they  do  not  know  how  to  feed  them.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
sun  and  good  air  there  would  be  a  veiy  high  percentage  of  infantile 
mortality.  In  the  country  districts  there  is  nobody  to  attend  the 
mother  in  childbirth  but  some  old  women  who  do  it  without  even  an 
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IX  THE  Kl’KAL  SCHOOLS  (ilKLS  LKAKX  TO  MAKE  HUTTEK  AXl)  DO  OTIIEK  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  WORK  IX  HOCSEKEEPlXd  AXl)  CHILI)  CARE. 


idea  of  hyjiiene;  soinetiines  the  mother  gives  hirth  to  her  child  in  the 
open  air  or  at  the  fii-st  house  nearhy  on  her  way  hack  home  from 
market.  Baby  clinics  were  started  in  some  schools  where  the  girls 
took  their  little  brothers  and  sisters.  A  practical  course  was  given  to 
them  which  was  also  attended  by  the  mothers. 

In  cooperation  with  the  public  health  stM’vice  rural  clinics  are  held 
at  the  schools.  (Miildren  are  vaccinated. 

In  one  of  his  last  reports  the  director  of  Rural  Education  says; 
“The  experiences  which  have  an  educative  value  for  the  pupils  are  of 
two  kinds:  those  in  the  school,  which  derive  from  the  manual  or  agri¬ 
cultural  activity  or  from  the  moral  or  social  situations  which  arise 
there  and  those  that  take  place  outside  the  school  and  constitute  the 
most  vital  aiul  real  experiences,  making  possible  a  true  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  community  ami  developing  the  sense  and  desire  of 
social  progress  so  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country.”  * 

A  great  ileal  of  extension  work  in  the  community  is  done  by  the 
teachers  with  the  help  of  the  pupils;  sanitation  of  the  community, 
which  includes  the  building  of  latrines,  landscaping  of  public  squares 
and  of  private  homes,  building  of  irrigation  canals,  of  roads,  etc.,  and 
recreational  activities. 

But  the  new  school  did  not  limit  its  action  to  the  children.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  adults  should  be  enrolled  in  the  new  cam¬ 
paign.  Some  children  were  finding  difhculties  at  home  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  new  principles  of  hygiene  learned  in  the  school.  The 

•  Service  Xatioiul  de  la  Pnaluction  Acricole  et  de  I’Enseignement  Rural:  L'Oeurre  d’ Education  Rutalt 
dll  Uourcrnemtnl  du  Pretidtni  l'incrn(.  Hul.  No.  8.  Imp.  de  I’Etat,  Port  v.i-Prince,  Haiti,  lU^Kl,  p.  Z'i. 
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Cuurtcny  uf  th«  author. 

A  SU.M.MKK  COURSE  IN  VOCATIONAL  TRAININO. 

The  rural  school  in  Haiti  is  now  made  the  center  of  community  life  for  youni;  and  old.  Ilesitles  the  three 
R’s,  better  methotLs  of  agriculture  arc  taught  and  students  learn  how  to  u.se  native  material  fur  all  kinds 
of  handicrafts. 


teachers  were  encouraged  to  extend  their  action  to  the  parents.  This 
they  dill  hy  paying  friendly  visits,  giving  advice,  tiiitl  organizing 
evening  schools  and  farmers’  clubs.  This  movement,  which  startetl 
three  years  ago  with  one  club,  is  extending  rapidly.  There  are  now 
more  than  00  farmei's’  clubs  that  hold  their  meetings  in  the  school 
house.  The  teacher  is  usually  the  president  or  the  secretary,  but  the 
farmers  are  entirely  free  to  organize  as  they  choose  and  to  elect  their 
committees.  This  association  is  run  in  cooperation  with  the  school, 
which  gives  the  members  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  scliools. 
It  is  also  a  means  of  educating  the  farmei’s.  Lectures  are  given  on 
agriculture  aiul  hygiene;  the  new  agricultural  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  explained.  Seetls  and  plants  are  distributed.  Some  of  these 
associations  are  organized  into  cooperatives.  They  also  do  a  great 
deal  of  community  work.  A  campaign  was  launched  for  the  building 
of  latrines;  in  one  district  the  members  of  the  association  built  40. 
Three  schools  have  been  built  with  the  cooperation  of  the  communities. 
Chapels  were  built  or  restored.  One  hundred  private  homes  were 
improved.  Some  associations  built  new  roads  or  established  public 
parks.  Others  organized  a  sport  association  on  a  recreational  basis. 
Fairs  and  festivals  were  held  in  the  schools. 

The  rural  school  is  the  tnie  center  of  life  in  the  community  and  is 
preparing  a  new  era  for  the  Haitian  community. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  new  curriculum  is  the  teaching  of 
art.  Free  drawing  and  clay  modeling  are  now  a  part  of  the  new 
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school,  (iroiip  singinj;,  sports,  and  jiaines  arc  also  a  part  of  the 
rejrular  activities  of  the  school. 

The  new  school  does  not  nefrlect  the  teachinjr  of  the  three  K’s, 
which  are  considered  essential  tools.  However,  a  new  fjoal  was  set 
in  the  teachiiifr  of  reading;.  Formerly  pupils  were  tatight  to  vocalize 
the  words  and  coidd  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sentences. 
Experiments  were  conducted  in  the  Demonstration  School  and  the 
synthetic  method  was  introduced  into  the  schools.  Sentences  about 
eveiy’day  experiences  of  the  children  were  written  on  the  black¬ 
board.  New  readers  relating;  to  country  life  were  ^iven  to  the  pupils. 
Instructions  were  fiiven  in  writinj;. 

For  the  first  time  conshleration  was  jjiven  to  the  ((uestion  of  creole,^ 
the  ])atois  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  teachers  instruct  the  pupils  gradually  in  French.  The 
classes  were  to  he  conducted  chiefly  in  creole  during  the  first  year  of 
school  but  little  by  little  the  pupils  slundd  leani  to  speak  and  imder- 
stand  French. 

The  Haitian  rural  school  is  an  elementary  school  with  six  grades 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  composed  of  two  divisions.  It  is 
ordinarily  a  one  or  two  room  school  with  one  to  three  teachers,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  enrollment  of  the  school.  The  classes  nm  from  9  a.  m.  to 
12,  and  1  p.  m.  to  3:30.  In  a  few  schools  lunches  are  served  for  some 
of  the  pupils.  About  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work 
in  the  garden  and  in  the  shop.  The  teachers  spend  part  of  their 
evening  visiting  parents  or  members  of  the  comnmnity  and  doing 
extension  work.  Some  of  them  conduct  evening  classes  for  adidts. 

Although  the  same  methods  and  curriculum  are  in  use  in  all  the 
schools,  there  are  three  different  types  of  schools:  the  farm  schools, 
with  buildings  especially  constnicted  for  this  purpose;  the  niral 
schools,  which  are  usually  held  in  rented  houses;  and  the  village 
schools,  which  have  a  slightly  different  curricidxim  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  semi-urban  population. 


CUHRICULU.M 


The  curriculum  consists  of  the  following  subjects: 


Reading 

Writing 

Frencli 

Aritinnctic 

Hygiene 

Hi.story 

(leography 

Civics 

Religions  instnietion 


.Agriculture 

Manual  arts  (woodwork,  basketry, 
weaving,  etc.) 

Fine  arts  (drawing,  clay  modeling, 
lottery,  etc.) 

Home  economics  (cooking,  sewing, 
household  management,  child  care) 

Singing  and  folklore 

Physical  education 


*  Kec-ent  phonetic  studies  have  estal>lishe<l  that  this  patois  is  .African  as  to  morpholn)!y  and  syntax  with 
a  French  vfK'abiilary  inixeil  with  Spanish,  Knelish,  .\frican  anil  Indian  words. 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  new  school  is  the  different  method 
used.  Teachers  intejrrate  their  teaching;  around  centem  of  interest. 
Nfost  of  the  work  is  done  throufih  activities  related  to  the  life  of  the 
children. 

The  pupils’  af^es  raiifre  from  3  to  23,  with  a  median  of  12. 

SECONDAUY  SCHOOLS 

In  order  to  jrive  to  rural  boys  some  opportunity  for  secondary 
education  that  will  at  the  same  time  fit  them  for  rural  life,  a  hoarding; 
hijih  school  for  boys  is  conducted  in  a  farming;  region. 

Formerly,  the  country  children  who  wanted  to  have  a  secondary 
education  had  to  go  to  town  schools,  where  they  receivetl  an  education 
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that  would  keep  them  there.  The  most  intelligent  hoys  were  lost  to 
the  farms. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  open  high  schools  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  an  experiment  was  started  with  only  one  high  school,  where  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  different  country  districts  are  given  higher  education 
on  a  State  farm.  Students  are  recruited  among  the  best  pupils  in 
the  different  rural  schools.  They  receive  academic  training,  together 
with  vocational  and  agricultural  training. 

(iraduates  of  this  school  either  return  to  their  homes  to  be  farmers 
or  are  granted  scholarships  to  continue  in  the  normal  school,  from 
which  they  return  to  their  native  communities  as  teachers. 

TEACH EUS 

In  his  last  report,  the  Director  of  Rural  Education,  summing  up 
the  results  obtained  during  these  past  years,  says  that  one  of  the  most 
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()Utstan<lin<r  contributions  of  the  (lp])artinont  was  the  “professionali¬ 
zation”  of  rural  education.  Formerly,  it  was  thoufrbt  in  Haiti  that 
anybody  could  teach  a  school.  For  the  first  time  it  has  been  attempt¬ 
ed  to  have  a  refrular  staff  of  trained  teachers.  As  has  been  said  before, 
in  order  to  jret  new  teachei>;  for  the  reorfranized  schools  civil  service 
e.xaminations  are  held  in  the  different  districts.  Candidates  have  to 
have  at  least  elementary  school  certificates  as  a  prerecpiisite.  The 
examination  usually  consists  of  an  intellifience  test  and  a  general  ' 

academic  test.  Teachers  are  employed  according  to  the  grade 
obtained. 

This  is  considered  only  an  emergency  measure  and  these  teachers 
are  to  he  replaced  by  graduates  of  the  normal  school.  However,  as 
these  will  not  he  available  in  sufficient  number  for  many  years  to 
come,  a  very  extensive  “in-service”  training  is  going  on. 

During  the  academic  year,  teachers’  meetings  are  held.  In  each  I 
school  district  there  is  a  model  school  where  new  methods  are  demon- 
strated  and  inexperienced  teachers  are  sent  there  for  short  ])eriods  of 
training.  During  the  summer,  teacher  institutes  are  held  each  year  in 
the  different  school  districts.  They  are  usually  conducted  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  su])ervisor  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  experienced  teachers 
(graduates  of  the  normal  school).  In  addition,  advanced  courses 
are  also  held  each  summer  at  the  Fcole  Pratique  d’AgricuIture  for  nor-  | 

mal  school  graduates.  These  are  conducted  by  the  regular  staff  of  the  B 

school.  Last  year  as  an  experiment  a  group  of  specialists  from  the  | 

Xormal  School  went  to  the  country  to  conduct  one  of  the  teacher  j 

institutes.  This  was  run  more  or  less  like  the  Mexican  cultural  H 

missions.  j 

There  is  no  set  program  for  these  institutes.  The  program  is  ^ 

based  on  the  needs  of  tlie  teachers.  A  (piestionnaire  is  sent  to  them  1 


TIIK  HAITIAN  HI' HAL  SCHOOL  AT  W  O  H  K 


Courteny  of  the  author. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  AOKICCLTCKE  AT  DAMIEN. 

During  the  school  year  agronomists  are  traineil  for  extension  work  among  farmers  and  teachers  lor  rural 
.schools.  Here  too,  ailvanced  courses  for  normal  school  graduates  are  held  each  summer. 

SO  that  they  can  express  their  own  wishes.  Two  months  before  the 
institute  tlie  supervisors  meet  tofrether  and  discuss  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  schools  with  the  staff  members.  A  general  program  is 
set  up  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  teachers,  their  deficiencies 
observed  by  the  supervisors  and  a  plan  of  gradual  improvement 
promoted  by  the  Department.  Each  year  a  new  step  is  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  schools.  Syllabi  are  prepared  in  the  central  office  by  the 
technicians.  Ordinarily  the  supervisor  teaches  methods  and  pedagogy; 
one  or  two  outstanding  teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  demonstration 
schools;  another  teacher  conducts  the  garden  work  and  another  the 
manual  arts. 

Last  year  the  following  was  the  program  for  the  institutes,  which 
usually  last  two  weeks: 

Mcttiods  of  teachiiiK  (reading,  googra-  Manual  work 
l)hy,  French)  Horticulture 

Social  work  in  the  coiuniunities  Admini.strative  prohleins 

Demonstration  in  the  cla.ss  room  Special  problems  for  each  district 

In  addition,  in  two  places  special  home  economics,  nutrition,  and 
health  classes  were  held.  The  work  done  is  chiefly’  practical.  The 
teachers  discuss  their  own  jiarticular  problems  and  work  to  improve 
the  community  where  the  institute  is  located.  This  is  ordinarily  in 
a  community  situated  in  the  center  of  the  district.  About  half  of  the 
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teachers  in  service  have  had  some  professional  training;  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  teach  in  the  schools.  About  two-thirds  had  followed  more 
than  four  institutes  and  only  four  had  not  yet  attended  any  institute. 

XOUMAL  SCHOOL 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  maintains  an  Ecole  Praticpie 
d’Agriculture  at  Damien  near  Port-au-l’rince.  This  school  has  an 
agricultural  section,  whose  aim  is  to  train  agronomists  for  extension 
work  among  farmers,  and  a  normal  section,  which  trains  teachers  for 
the  rural  schools.  Let  us  study  more  closely  the  work  of  the  latter. 

According  to  the  program  the  aim  of  the  Normal  Section  is  to  train 
“teachers  who  will  be  able  to  teach  in  a  system  of  schools  whose  aim 
is  the  integral  education  of  the  rural  population  of  Haiti.”® 

All  the  students  are  hoarders  and  are  granted  scholarships  which 
cover  their  hoard  and  room.  They  are  selected  by  competitive  ex¬ 
amination.  They  must  have  completed  at  least  their  primary-second¬ 
ary  school,  that  is,  eight  years  of  schooling,  which  has  been  recently 
extended  to  ten  years. 

The  courses  last  two  years.  They  may  he  extended  to  three  years. 

To  he  able  to  carry  on  the  progress  begun  in  the  rural  schools,  the 
teachers  receive  not  only  a  professional  training  in  education  and 
academic  subjects,  hut  also  an  extensive  training  in  agriculture. 
Part  of  the  farm  of  the  experimental  station  is  turned  over  to  the 
students.  Horticulture,  beekeeping,  stock  breeding,  and  veterinary 
science  are  taught  in  a  practical  way. 

They  are  also  taught  manual  work;  sheet  metal  work,carpentry,  weav¬ 
ing,  basketry.  They  are  given  a  special  course  in  rural  construction. 

Hygiene,  sanitation,  and  nutrition  are  also  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  students  have  a  practical  course  in  first  aid  and 
tropical  medicine  with  clinical  work  at  the  hospital.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  students  carry  on  a  number  of  extra-curricular  activities  in 
the  community.  Last  year  they  conducted  an  evening  school,  farm¬ 
ers’  meetings,  and  recreational  activities,  made  visits  to  rural 
families,  and  carried  out  health  surveys  of  the  community. 

ADMIXISTUATIOX  AM)  srPKUVISlON 

The  central  office  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  coordi- 
nat(‘s  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  different  sch(M)l  districts.  Its 
section  on  research  and  statistics  is  a  constant  lahoratoiy  for  new' 
methods  and  improvement  in  the  schools.  Social  surveys  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  communities  by  the  teachers  and  the  supervisors  who 
help  in  the  building  of  new  programs.  Tt^ts  are  given  in  the  different 
schools  for  the  im|)rovement  of  instruction.  Rooks  adapted  h)  local 
conditions  are  edited  by  the  government  aiul  sent  to  the  schools. 

5  Service  National  de  la  Profluetion  Airricttle  el  »ie  rKn'4*i;:neinent  Kiiral:  l^rogrnmmf  de  tn  Srction  .Vor- 
mnit  dt  V tj-ole  d' Agrirulhirr.  liul  No.  2  lin|».  de  TFUat.  Porl-aii-Priiice,  Haiti,  HUH,  p.  1. 
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THE  HAITIAN'  U  U  R  A  L  SCHOOL  AT  WORK 

Tnlike  the  traditional  inspector  who  resided  in  the  towns  and  almost 
never  visited  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  the  new  supervisor  of 
I’ural  schools  is  now  one  of  the  basic  forces  of  the  new  school.  He  is  a 
friend  and  a.  help  to  the  teachers.  Recruited  from  the  teaching  body, 
he  knows  the  ])rohlems  of  the  schools  and  helps  the  teachers  to  carrj' 
on  their  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1935,  in  order  to  become  acijuainted  with  the 
education  movement  abroad,  the  supervisoi-s  and  a  certain  number  of 
teachers  attended  the  summer  session  of  Columbia  University.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  this  trip  was  undertaken  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  a  supervisor  is  tiO  dollars;  a 
teacher’s  salary  varies  from  10  to  50  dollars. 

EVALI'ATION  OF  THE  WORK  DONE 

The  Haitian  rural  school  still  has  many  shortcomings.  In  general, 
academic  teaching  is  still  considered  too  important  by  many  teachers. 
Some  of  them  do  not  realize  the  concept  of  the  entire  community  as  the 
school  laboratory.  They  are  overburdened  by  too  many  responsi¬ 
bilities  without  even  an  adeipiate  salary.  Teachers  are  expected  to  be 
superhuman  and  some  of  them  cannot  rise  to  the  expectation.  The 
results  obtained,  however,  are  very  encouraging. 

For  the  first  time  Haiti  is  trying  to  build  an  educational  system 
based  on  the  needs  of  its  rural  population.  Education  is  not  restricted 
to  academic  instruction  hut  aims  to  improve  the  whole  environment. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
IN  DALLAS 

RICHARD  FOSTER  HOWARD 

Director,  The  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Thk  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  acting  as  the  Art  Department 
of  the  (ireater  Texas  and  I*an  American  Exposition,  has  formed  a 
loan  exhibition  of  the  art  of  the  Americas  for  the  summer  of  1937. 
This  exhibition  has  rather  a  different  organization  from  any  which  has 
ever  been  arranged  elsewhere.  It  thinks  of  the  art  of  the  Americas  as 
being  extremely  comprehensive  and  covering,  as  well  as  contemporary 
work,  the  artistic  achievements  of  the  pre-Colombian  peoples  and  of 
the  colonists,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  the  pictures  collected  by 
the  j)atrons  of  the  arts  in  the  Americas. 

Following  this  idea  the  exhibition  has  been  divided  into  several 
sections.  The  oldest  things  shown  are  objects  made  by  the  Maya, 
.Vztec,  Inca  and  other  pre-Colombian  civilizations.  Three  main 
sources  were  drawn  u])on  for  these;  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  the  Department  of  Middle  American  Research, 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Uiuversity  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Through  the  generosity 
of  the  officers  of  these  three  institutions  the  Director  of  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  able  to  select  some  seventy-five  objects  of 
early  American  cidtures  which  are  truly  works  of  art  and  not 
merely  archaeological  and  ethnological  specimens.  Because  of  his 
concept  of  this  section  of  the  exhibition  as  art,  he  also  designed  a 
colorful  setting  for  these  j)ieces  of  sculpture,  pottery,  jewelry  and 
textiles,  and  arranged  them  according  to  the  principles  of  display 
found  most  attractive  in  art  museums.  This  perhaps  sacrifices,  to 
some  extent,  the  logical  and  scientific  presentation  of  the  separate 
cultures,  hut  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  casual  visitors  who 
come  streaming  through  the  Museum. 

The  next  phase  of  the  art  of  the  Americas  which  is  illustrated  here 
is  a  group  of  Mexican  paintings  of  the  Spanish  Colonial  period,  lent 
by  the  Pennyslvania  Museum  of  Art.  All  who  have  journeyed 
through  Me.xico  are  familiar  with  the  many  churches  which  dot  the 
landscape  and  realize  that  they  contain  hundreds  of  paintings  of  this 
general  type,  some  very  good  and  some  not  so  good.  This  particular 
group  is  unusually  fine  in  its  quality  and  includes  signed  works  of 
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AKT  OBJECTS  FKOM  I’KK-COl.OM Bl AN 
CIVILIZATIONS. 


Cpiier:  a  Zaiwiec  funerary  urn  lent  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Museum,  l’hila<lel|ihia:  eenler:  pure 

t!(il(l  breastplate  iif  the  (Juiinbaya  eiiltiire  if 
Colombia,  lent  by  the  same  museum;  lower: 
Ar-tec  heail  lent  by  Josejib  Hrummer, 


Coiirteny  of  the  Oattan  Muaeum  of  Fine  Arte. 
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I  of  Fine  ArtM. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THK  RKVF.RF.XD 
MOTHER  MARIA  AXTOXIA  I)K 
RIVERA. 

Thi.s  anonymous  18th  century  itaintine, 
a  fine  example  of  .^itanish  colonial  art, 
wa.s  lent  to  the  s|)ecial  exhibition  of  the 
•Art  of  the  .Ameriras  in  Daiias  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  .Art.  It  is 
part  of  the  Lamhem  (x>IlectioD. 


Jiijiii  Correa,  Mi^iiel  de  Herrera  and  others.  One  of  the  most  intcr- 
estinjt  is  a  Mexican  Aersion  of  our  Lady  of  Montserrat.  Some  of  the 
smaller  jiietures  are  eharming  and  amusin<;  in  their  naive  illustration 
of  Spanish  proverbs  and  relijiioiis  suhjeets. 

The  two  lar<;t‘st  iriilleries  and  the  corridors  of  the  Museum  are 
devoted  to  a  hundred  eontemjiorarv  painters  of  the  United  States. 
The  Director  endea\’ored  to  select  the  hundred  most  e.xeitinfr  paintinfis 
hy  outstandiiifr  Amerietin  artists  in  the  last  few  years,  and  since  the 
pictures  were  huiif:,  he  feels  that  he  luis  been  even  more  successful 
than  he  expected,  ^^any  of  the  paintin{;s  in  this  jiroup  luiA’e  been 
rcjiroduccfl  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  various  popular  mafiazines 
which  have  aiiproaclied  their  jiroblem  from  the  same  point  of  view 
that  he  did,  that  is,  to  secure  paintings  of  good  (juality  which  would 
actuallj’  interest  and  even  excite  the  general  public.  It  is  really  a 
very  encouraging  thing  to  look  at  these  hundred  pictures  and  see  how 
much  closer  the  artists  of  today  liave  come  to  the  life  of  the  present 
than  did  their  immediate  predecessors.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
are  still  (lainting  “exhibition  pictures”  amt  that  many  visitors  are 
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inclined  to  react  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  say,  ‘‘Well,  that  is 
interestin'!,  hut  I  would  not  have  it  in  nu’  house.”  Probably  this 
criticism  from  90  percent  of  the  freneral  public  will  always  he  true  of 
most  progressive  exhibitions. 

Another  section  of  the  e.xhihition  is  ])rimarily  of  local  interest  and 
consists  of  about  140  objects  by  Te.xas  artists.  The  national  and 
Pan  American  significance,  however,  of  this  group  becomes  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  these  Texans  have  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme 
of  American  art,  a  place  of  no  small  importance,  and  are  also  close 
enough  to  Mexico  and  other  countries  to  the  south  so  that  they  show 
strong  influence  of  ideas,  methods  and  scenes  from  these  regions. 

The  strictly  Latin  American  section  of  the  exhibition  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  rather  small ;  hut  the  difliculties  of  time  and  s])ace  have  been 
partly  overcome.  The  (luatcmalan  government,  through  its  com¬ 
missioner,  Humberto  (laravito,  very  kindly  sent  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  by  (luatcmalan  artists  which  have  been  included; 
and  the  Museum  has  obtained  at  least  one  painting  from  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  Brazil,  and  several  from  Mexico.  The 
Me.xican  government  very  kindly  invited  a  number  of  the  better 
known  artists  to  send  works  to  the  exhibition  hut  these  have  not,  as 
yet,  arrived.  These  Latin  American  })ictures  are  all  hung  in  a  single 
gallery  and  form  a  very  gay  and  colorful  note  in  the  exhibition. 


CoiirtONV  of  Miikpiiiii  of  Fine  • 

“TIIK  (M)N('KUT’*,  HV  \  KI.AZQI  KZ. 

This  lieiuilihil  iKiiiiliiiK.  nliich  (iinie  oriniiially  rroiii  a  tireat  collpcl ion  in  I.iina,  is  an  aiionyinoiis  l(Kin  to 
Uh'  pvhihition  of  the  Art  of  I  lip  Aniprinis.  Korty-llirpp  piptiirps  tiy  old  inaslprs  arp  in  this  group  of  iiainl- 
ings,  whii'h  had  Iippii  kppt  in  sluragp  for  many  ypars  until  this  spring 
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“THE  W  ()  r  N'  1)  E  1) 
SOLDIER,’’  BY  JOSE 
('1.EMENTE  OROZCO. 


This  paintin);.  lent  by  Mrs. 
.\lina  Ree<l.  is  iiroininent 
in  the  Latin  .\nieri('an 
seel  inn  of  the  exhibition 
of  .\ineriean  art  in  Dallas. 
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C'ourlMy  of  the  Dallas  MiiNetirn  (»f  Fin^  ArtH. 


People  seem  to  enjoy  tlieiii  <;reatly.  Tlu\v  have  an  amazing  varietN 
of  style  and  teelinitpie  from  the  frankest  modernism  to  that  form  of 
imjjressionisni  which  is  esjiecially  ha])])y  in  interpretin';  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  tropical  sun. 

The  final  section  of  the  e.xhihition  is  a  <;roii(>  of  j)aintin';s  by  old 
masters,  all  owned  in  Te.xas,  most  of  which  came  orij;inally  from  a 
};reat  collection  in  Lima,  Peru.  Velaztpiez,  Tintoretto,  Titian, 
CorrcfTfrio,  Poussin  and  many  tither  f;reat  names  of  tlie  ])ast  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  f'l’oiip  of  pictures  which  have  jiroved  to  he  the  most 
amazing  discovery  from  the  point  of  vif'w  of  number  and  (piality  ever 
made  at  one  time  in  America.  They  have  been  in  storaf;e  for  many 
years  and  have  just  been  hroiif;ht  to  lif;ht  this  sprinj;.  There  are 
forty-three  of  them  alto<;ether,  and  they  are  bein^  ])laced  on  exhibition 
just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  ch'imed  and  restored  by  the  conservator 
of  the  Museum. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  made 
an  effort  to  present  as  fully  as  possible  (he  varied  and  rich  experience 
of  the  arts  in  the  Americas  an  ex|)erien(’e  jiarticularly  ajiprojjriate 
to  the  celebration  of  tbe  j;reat  (‘xposition  at  whicb  they  may  be  seen. 
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A  CONTINENT  MAKES  A  PLEDGE 


H.  GERALD  SMITH 

Chief  of  the  Publicity  Section,  Pan  American  Union 

T'hE  seventh  annual  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  on  April 
14  of  this  year  was  notable  for  its  demonstration  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  a  public  consciousness  of  the  basic  and  essential  community 
of  interests  of  the  American  republics.  Altho\jgh  in  other  years  this 
attitude  may  have  been  more  passive  in  nature,  the  celebration  of  the 
day  this  year  served  to  crystallize  into  an  active,  positive  force  the 
common  aspirations  of  the  Americas  which  were  given  definite  form 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  held  last  December  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Another  notable  feature  of  this  year’s  observ  ance  of  the  day  of  the 
Americas  was  its  spontaneous  nature  throughout  the  continent.  In 
several  Republics  the  occasion  took  on  the  nature  of  a  national  holi¬ 
day — in  fact  was  proclaimed  as  such — with  chiefs  of  state,  cabinet 
officers,  diplomatic  officials  and  lesser  dignitaries  joining  with  school 
chihlren,  clubs  and  civic  groups  in  programs  commemorative  of  the 
day.  The  celebration  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  led  by  President 
Roosevelt,  was  described  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Reflecting  the  growth  of  a  continent’s  recognition  of  its  common 
problems  and  opportunities,  more  space  than  ever  before  was  devoted 
by  the  press  of  the  Americas  this  year  to  the  significance  of  Pan 
American  Day.  Editorials,  news  matter,  photographs,  all  were  elo¬ 
quent  of  an  active  continental  unity  of  thought.  This  was  true  in 
larger  metropolitan  dailies,  in  the  papers  of  the  smaller  centers,  and 
in  many  weekly  and  monthly  journals. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  within  the  scope  of  a  brief  article  to 
cover  adequately  the  hundreds  of  reports  reaching  the  Pan  American 
Union  describing  Pan  American  Day  ceremonies  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Oidy  a  relatively  few  programs  and  events  here  and  there 
can  be  mentioned;  it  is  luqied  that  the  same  consideration  which 
prompted  so  many  groups  to  send  descriptions  of  their  ceremonies 
will  make  them  understand  that  if  their  programs  are  not  included  in 
this  survey,  it  was  only  a  lack  of  space  which  caused  the  omission. 

As  in  former  years,  chief  attention  to  Pan  American  Day  centered 
in  the  schools  of  the  continent,  the  national  educational  authorities  in 
several  countries  lending  able  assistance  in  supplementing  the  material 
distributed  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  in  making  practical  sub- 
gestions  to  schools  regarding  the  types  of  programs  which  might  be 
presented.  In  a  number  of  capitals  and  other  cities,  mass  demonstra- 
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tions  by  tliousands  ol'  school  chiblrcti  added  a  note  this  year  which 
testified  to  tlie  {rrowiii"  si<:nificance  of  tlie  observance. 

Orjianiza tions  in  the  United  States  which  have  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  better  nnderstandinj;  between  the  American  Republics 
were  particnlarly  active  this  year  in  their  observance  of  Pan  American 
Day.  Thus,  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  Ibm  American  Society 
presented  an  impressive  ceremony  in  the  rotunda  of  the  C'ity  ITall  of 
that  metropolis,  in  the  presence  of  the  (iovernor  of  California,  the 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  the  consuls  of  most  of  the  Latin  Ameiican 
countries,  and  a  large  audience.  In  the  evening,  the  Society  joined 
with  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association  and  the  ]\‘in  American 
League  in  holding  a  reception.  Du-nug  the  week  prior  to  April  14, 
a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  was  given  by  members  of  the  Society  and 
others  on  various  phases  of  Pan  Americanism. 

In  the  east,  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
sponsored  a  jrrogram  on  April  12  at  Columbia  University,  and  on 
April  14  tendered  a  lunebeon  in  Washington  to  the  members  of 
the  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  At  the  latter 
ceremony,  a  medal  of  the  society  was  presented  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Honorable 
C'ordell  Hull. 

In  Texas,  Pan  American  Day  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  conference 
of  the  Pan  American  Round  Tables,  one  of  the  highlights  of  which 
was  a  luncheon  attended  by  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  State,  the  mayor  of  Austin,  and  a  number  of  other  honored  guests. 

In  h'lorida,  the  Pan  American  League  cooperated  with  other  groups 
in  the  presentation  of  varied  and  interesting  programs.  As  usual, 
the  city  of  Miami  staged  a  large  civic  celebration,  culminating  in  the 
pageant  “Six  Americas”,  dedicated  to  the  Republics  of  (Vntral 
America  and  Panama.  As  in  former  years.  Dr.  Barbara  Ring,  author 
of  this  pageant  and  of  others  jiresented  |)reviously  in  Miami,  once 
more  gave  much  time  and  effort  to  the  successful  jirogram. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  programs  jiresented  under  the  auspices 
of  a  single  institution  was  the  ambitious  list  of  events  extending 
through  a  week  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  Professor  dolm  1). 
Fitz-Oerahl  followed  his  custom  of  ])laying  a  most  active  jiart  in 
bringing  these  programs  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  San  Diego,  the  Pan  American  League  organized  a  colorful  fiesta 
which  was  attended  by  several  hundred  guests.  The  jirogram  included 
a  dinner,  entertainment  and  dancing,  and  was  arranged  by  the 
president  of  the  league,  Mi-s.  Maurice  F.  Herschel,  wife  of  the 
('hilean  consul  in  San  Diego. 

Pan  American  Day  was  extensively  observed  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
by  many  s<-hool  and  club  groujis,  it  is  re])orted  by  Mrs.  H.  V.  Shank. 
At  Texas  ('hristiaii  University,  a  radio  ])rogram  was  broadcast  from 
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a  local  station,  and  on  the  ev'eninjr  of  April  14,  a  banquet  was  held 
linking  I^jn  American  Day  with  the  work  of  the  Emerj;ency  Peace 
Cainpaijin. 

In  several  countries,  the  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  was 
made  the  occasion  for  comhininj:  with  it  other  ceremonies  of  an  inter- 
American  character.  Thus  April  13  marked  the  sifjninj;  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  VI  11  of  the  so-called  Gadsden  Treaty  of 
1853  (Tratado  de  la  Mesilla)’,  this  gave  the  I’^nited  States  certain 
rights,  never  exercised,  over  portions  of  Mexican  territory.  The 
signing  of  the  agreement  on  April  13  was  given  conspicuous  attention 
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by  the  Mexican  government  in  connection  with  the  extensive  oHicial 
observance  of  Pan  American  Day. 

In  a  number  of  countries,  esjiccially  in  ('entral  America,  Pan 
American  Day  was  utilized  for  the  awarding  of  the  ])rizes  offered  in 
each  American  Ke])uhlic  by  the  Pan  American  (Confederation  for 
Highway  Education,  for  the  best  essays  on  the  benefits  of  good  rt>ads. 
By  April  14,  twelve  countries  had  selected  the  winning  contestants 
in  their  national  contests. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  Pan  .\merican  Day  was  chosen  h»r  the  ])resenta- 
tion  of  medals  of  the  .Vmerican  Association  of  Teacheis  of  Spanish 
to  winnei-s  in  the  Houston  Interscholastic  (Contest  in  Spanish. 
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A  practice  noted  increasingly  this  year,  although  not  effective  on 
April  14,  was  the  coinhination  of  Pan  Ameiican  Day  programs  with 
commencement  exercises  in  a  miinher  of  schools  in  the  I'nited  States. 

In  many  schools,  Pan  American  Day  was  again  made  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  an  extended  period  of  study,  devoted  to  the  countries  of 
.America.  The  principal  of  the  ('olumhus  School  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ctah,  wrote;  “Our  fifth  grade  study  of  three  months’  duration  has 
been  promoted  hy  six  worthy  teachers.  Originating  as  a  social 
science  project,  the  Helds  of  history,  geography,  art,  literature,  juve¬ 
nile  dramatics,  oral  and  written  expression,  music,  dancing,  iienman- 
ship,  spelling,  and  the  natural  sciences  have  been  surveyed.  Items 
of  greatest  interest  to  ten-year-olds  often  center  about  the  lives  and 
customs  of  other  ten-year-olds.  What  do  these  other  children  eat, 
how  do  they  dress,  which  games  do  they  play,  how  do  their  parents 
support  them — these  and  dozens  of  kindred  ipiestions  occupy  their 
minds  and  attention.  We  have  read  their  stories,  played  their  games, 
danced  their  tangos,  and  eaten  their  food.  Their  costumes  have 
been  revelations  of  unsuspected  beauty,  their  wearing  a  lark.” 

Notable  this  year  in  the  observance  of  I’an  American  Day  was  the 
cooperation  by  the  Departments  of  Education  of  National,  State  and 
municipal  governments  throughout  the  Americas.  For  instance,  a 
plan  was  elaborated  hy  the  Ministry  of  National  Education  in  Colom¬ 
bia  for  the  celebration  of  the  day  hy  the  schools  of  the  country:  one  of 
the  most  effevtive  activities  was  that  of  the  students  in  the  Advanced 
Normal  Sidiool,  who  gave  talks  on  Pan  American  topics  in  twenty 
schools. 

Senor  Don  Heriherto  Parra,  secretary  of  the  (Jeneral  Bureau  of 
Public  Education  in  the  State  of  Nayarit,  Me.xico,  showed  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  his  office  hy  sending  to  the  Pan  American  l^nion  copies  of  the 
many  programs  presented  in  the  schools  of  that  State. 

According  to  Senor  Don  Y.  Trinidad  Zavala  S.,  Departmental 
Director  of  lYimary  Education,  “Honduras  observed  the  Day  of  the 
.\mericas  with  more  than  the  usual  enthusiasm.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  addressed  to  the  Chief  Executives  of  the  Cnited  States  and 
the  (’entral  American  countries  an  expressive  message,  which  was 
answered  in  an  erpially  cordial  and  fraternal  manner.  In  the  capital, 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Edm^ation,  with  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
primary  school  authorities,  marked  the  occasion  with  cultural  activities 
in  which  all  the  public,  schools  of  Tegucigalpa  participated;  besides 
celebrating  such  an  ausiiicious  occasion,  these  activities  revealed  high 
artistic  abilities  among  some  of  the  school  groups  taking  part.” 

The  national  government  of  El  Salvador  cooperated  extensively  in 
the  observance  of  Pan  American  Day,  suggestions  being  made  to  the 
schools  of  the  country  as  to  types  of  programs  which  woidd  most 
effectively  show  the  pu|)ils  the  jnirposes  of  the  occasion. 
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Senor  Don  Antonio  (laldainez  R.,  g;overnor  of  the  Department  of 
rsulntan,  Salvador,  and  president  of  the  Departmental  Educa¬ 
tional  Board,  was  another  t)f  the  enthusiastic  officials  who  not  only 
labored  pei-sonally  for  a  wide  ohservam^e  of  Pan  American  Day  in 
the  area  under  his  jurisdiction,  hut  sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
a  larjre  collection  of  interestinj;  documents  describing:  the  celebration 
by  civic  and  school  {groups  in  that  Department. 

The  Escuela  Normal  de  Maestras  “Uepuhlica  de  Espana”  in  San 
Salvador  not  oidy  presented  an  interesting:  prog:ram  at  the  school,  but 
also  sent  articles  by  various  professors  and  students  to  the  local  press, 
and  prepared  a  radio  broadcast  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  A  seven 
point  projiram  was  outlined,  which  included  music  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  other  American  nations-  <rymnastics  and  other  athletic  events; 
recitations  of  selected  works  drawing:  attention  to  inter-American 
friendshi|)  and  peace;  and  the  preparation  of  orig:inal  compositions 
referring:  exclusively  to  the  theme  of  the  I’nion  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  These  compositions,  after  I*an  American  Day,  were  to  he 
sent  to  |)U|)ils  in  schools  in  other  American  countries. 

One  of  the  most  interesting:  Pan  American  Day  ceremonies  held  in 
Lima  this  year  was  the  tree  planting  organized  by. the  Junior  Red 
(Voss  of  Peru  which,  umler  the  direction  of  Dr.  Antonio  Ayll6n 
Pastor,  has  always  been  most  active  in  the  annual  commemoration. 
The  tree  was  planted  in  the  Panpie  de  la  Exposicion,  soil  which  had 
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been  secured  from  a  miml)er  of  the  American  Kei)ublics  being:  placed 
around  the  roots  of  the  tree.  This  ceremony  was  attended  by  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  American  g:overnments,  officials  of  the 
Peruvian  g:overnment,  delegations  from  various  schools,  and  the 
g:eneral  public. 

Another  outstanding:  feature  of  the  day  in  Lima  was  the  prog:ram 
presented  by  the  (ieog:raphic  Society,  at  which  Dr.  Alberto  Sayan 
Vidaurre  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  The  Good  Xeiyhbor 
Policy. 

Bolivia  observed  Pan  American  Day  this  year  in  a  more  extensive 
manner  than  ever  before,  the  high  light  of  the  celebration  being, 
according  to  the  report  of  Lt.  Col.  Alfredo  Penaranda,  Minister  of 
Education,  the  march  of  some  10,000  jnhnary  school  children  j)ast 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Ministers  of  State  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corj)s.  Coronel  Penaraiula  delivered  an  address  to  the  assembly 
gathered  in  the  La  Paz  Stadium,  over  which  flew  the  flags  of  the  21 
American  republics. 

Another  notable  ceremony  was  that  held  before  a  distinguished 
audience  at  the  Cniversidad  Mayor  de  San  Andres  in  La  Paz,  during 
which  an  honorary  degree  was  bestowed  uj)on  Dr.  Belisario  Diaz 
Romero.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  throughout  the  Republic 
April  14  was  proclaimed  a  national  holiday. 

Pan  American  Day  was  observed  this  year  as  enthusiastically  in 
Haiti  as  on  the  Andean  heights  of  La  Paz.  In  Port-au-Prince  the 
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A  (iKorP  OK  IIAITIAX  (JIKLS. 

They  |Kirlici|iiite<l  in  the  Pnii  Aiiiericiiii  I)«y  J’roKram  organizeil  in  Por!-aii-Prinee  by  the  Wonien's  League 

for  Social  Action. 


colehratioii  included  a  To  Deum  in  the  Cathedral,  attended  hv  Presi¬ 
dent  Stenio  Vincent,  the  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps, 
ineinhei’s  of  the  lejrislature  and  other  ranking  oflicials,  and  many 
school  children.  Followiii};  these  exercises,  a  profrrani  was  held  in  a 
local  theater,  also  attended  hv  the  oflicials  mentioned  above,  at  which 
the  Miiuster  of  Foreifin  Affairs,  M.  Leger,  delivered  an  address 
|)ortrayinf;  clearly  the  intimate  association  of  Haiti  with  Pan  American 
life.  Fhifis  of  the  21  Republics  were  presented  to  the  audience  at 
this  ceremony,  and  the  anthem  of  each  country  was  played.  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  Haiti  gave  a  special  radio  broadcast  on  the  evening  of 
-Vpril  14.  One  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  entire  observance  of  the  Day 
was  the  special  message  which  President  Vincent  addressed  to  the 
school  children  of  the  Rej)uhlic.  This  inspiring  message  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

On  this  (lay  fraternally  dedicatefl  to  the  nation-s  of  thi.s  eontinent,  to  the  Pan 
.American  .spirit,  it  is  fitting  that  all  of  ns  in  the  .Ainerica.s  without  exception  lift  up 
our  heart.s.  .  .  . 

Hut  upon  the  occasion  of  this  coinineinorative  date,  you  Pan  .American  .scholars, 
you,  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  are  ])articularly  asked  to  share  at  the  .same 
luuir  in  each  of  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American  rnion,  a  common  thought,  a 
common  im|M'tus  toward  the  .same  ideal. 

The  one  thing  most  accessible  to  all,  though  the  most  lofty,  I  single  out  to 
propo.se  t<»  you,  iM’cau.se  it  is  incontestably  the  most  ])rofitable  to  the  human  spirit. 
Mftreover,  it  is  the  same  promise  solemidy  made  to  all  humanity  by  the  Divine 
Mastf'r  when  he  pronounced  these  memorable  Wf>rd.s:  “Peace  im  t'arth,  good 
will  to  men.’’  Peace,  then,  is  the  most  precious  ble.ssing  promi.sed  to  the  human 
race. 
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But  this  peace,  indispensable  to  the  triuin))h  of  all  noble  activities,  will  be 
accorded  to  us  only  if  we  are  of  fjowl  will. 

It  dei)ends  on  ourselves  to  procure  it — by  our  work,  by  our  intelligent  and 
I)ersevering  efforts,  by  our  discipline,  by  our  ceaseless  battles  against  our  ba.ser 
instincts  and  our  own  weaknesses.  .  .  . 

Responsible  to  a  eonsiderable  extent  for  the  sneeess  of  this  year’s 
Pan  American  Day  observance  in  Haiti  was  the  Feminine  League  of 
Social  Action,  beaded  by  Madame  Alice  Garonte. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  observance  of  the  Day  of  the 
Americas  was  combined  with  the  celebration  of  the  Day  of  Dominican- 
Haitian  Friendship,  to  mark  the  unusually  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  nations  occupying  the  island.  Some  weeks  prior  to  Pan 
American  Day,  the  Secretary'  of  Education  had  sent  out  to  all  Domini¬ 
can  schools  a  circular  calling  for  the  arrangement  of  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Ceremonies  in  the  Dominican  capital  on  April  14  included  the  plac¬ 
ing  in  official  custody  of  the  Tree  of  Dominican-Haitian  Friendship, 
which  had  been  planted  in  the  Julia  Molina  park.  In  the  afternoon, 
various  ceremonies,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
were  held  at  the  I’niversity  of  Santo  Domingo  and  in  the  evening  a 
public  concert  gave  special  prominence  to  the  music  of  the  Americas. 

Throughout  the  country,  public  and  private  schools  held  |)rograms 
in  honor  of  the  day,  and  the  national  flag  was  conspicuously  displayed 
on  public  buildings  an<l  private  homes. 

A  significant  ceremony  sponsored  in  Caracas  by  the  Venezuelan 
section  of  the  ]*an  American  Society  was  the  laying  of  a  wreath  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar.  This  act  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges 
(who  also  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Cnion),  various  other  officials  of  the  Ministry,  and  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Caracas. 

The  Ateneo  of  Caracas  gave  a  s|)ecial  recital  largely  of  music  by 
Venezuelan  composers.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  |)resident 
of  the  Bolivarian  Society,  Col.  Carlos  Sanchez,  and  by  Dr.  Arturo 
Cslar  Pietri.  Recitations  of  poetry  by  Venezuelans  and  Americans 
were  also  on  the  i)rogram. 

Pan  American  Day  was  widely  observed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the  occasion  by  the  press  of 
the  capital,  the  leading  papers  giving  a  large  amount  of  space  to  local 
and  continental  celebrations.  The  Tourist  Bureau  of  Rio  presented  a 
program  open  to  the  public  in  the  Joao  (’aetano  Theatre;  this  in¬ 
cluded  an  address  by  Dr.  Francisco  de  (’am])os,  S(‘cretary  of  Education 
and  C'ulture.  The  Touring  ('luh  of  Brazil  held  a  s])ecial  meeting  of 
its  directf)rate  in  honor  of  the  (»ccasion.  The  De])artment  of  Propa¬ 
ganda  put  on  a  special  radio  program,  which  featured  the  music*  of  all 
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the  American  Republics  and  was  opened  with  a  brief  address  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Rio  devoted  its  weekly  luncheon  to  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day,  guests  of  honor  being  all  the  diplomats  of  the  American 
nations  accredited  to  Brazil. 

That  Pan  American  Day  was  extensively  observed  in  Sao  Paulo  is 
clear  from  the  accounts  appearing  in  A  Capital,  a  monthly  journal 
whose  director,  .loao  Castaldi,  is  also  president  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  Brazil.  Devoting  a  major  part  of  his  April  issue  to  the 


A  SCHOOLCEREMONY 
IN  BRAZIL. 

Children  in  Pelotas  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Orande  do 
Sul  made  a  larpe  maji  of 
the  .Ameriea.s  on  the  school 
grounds. 
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observance  of  the  day,  Sr.  (’astaldi  rejiorts  that  the  Municipal 
Theatre  in  Sao  Paulo  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  program  arranged  by 
the  society  in  cooperation  with  the  Culture  Department  of  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Police  Band  and  State  and  municipal  officials. 
Present  were  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  state  cabinet 
officers,  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  other  important  figures. 

The  Radio  Educadora  Paulista,  in  Sao  Paulo,  also  took  part  in  the 
observance  of  Pan  American  Day  with  the  broadcasting  of  several 
programs  apjiropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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The  lemlitifr  feature  of  the  official  observance  of  Pan  American  Day 
in  Mexico  City  was  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Senor  Eduardo  Hay,  to  the  diplomats  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  in  that  city.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  also  gave  a  reception 
to  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Me.xico  City,  which  was 
attended  by  ranking  government  officials. 

Following  the  bampiet,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  delivered  an 
address  in  which  be  referred  particularly  to  the  peaceful  situation  now 
existing  on  the  American  continent,  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  part  played  in  this 
develo|)ment  in  recent  yeai’s  by  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  President 
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Roosevelt,  in  which  be  has  been  fully  supporte<l  by  the  Mexican 
government.  The  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Mexico,  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Ambassador,  delivere<l  a  notable  atldress  in  reply  to  Senor 
Hay. 

At  a  bampiet  tendered  by  the  Mexico  ('ity  branch  of  the  Pan 
American  Round  Table  (Mesa  Re<londa  Paiiamericana),  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  I'nited  States  in  Mexico,  Hon.  Jose|)bus  Daniels,  delivered 
an  address.  Mr.  Daniels  referred  jiarticularly  to  the  work  of  the 
Inti*r-Am<*rican  ('onfereiice  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  bringing  the  American  Republics  into  closer  ap|)roximation. 

In  all  Latin  America,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  two  individuals  who 
labor  more  actively  ami  efficiently  for  the  spreail  of  the  Pan  American 
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Day  idea  than  Sehor  Don  L.  Villareal  C.,  and  Sehor  Don  J.  G.  Valero, 
D.,  director  general  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  education  in  the 
State  of  Coahuila,  Mexico.  And  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  they  have 
forwarded  to  the  Pan  American  I’nion  details  of  the  excellent  Pan 
American  Day  programs  arranged  in  about  7o  of  the  schools  of  the 
State.  A  few  of  the  pictures  accompanying  these  descriptions  appear 
in  these  pages. 

The  extensive  and  colorful  ceremonies  which  marked  the  observance 
of  Pan  American  Day  in  Habana  can  hardly  be  described  ade(|uatoly 
in  such  ai  brief  resume  as  this  of  the  thousands  of  programs  held 
throughout  21  Republics,  (kardial  messages  were  sent  by  President 
Federico  I.areda)  Pru  to  (he  other  American  Presidents,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  fTuan  J.  Remos,  to  the  other  ministers  of  foreign 
atfairs  throughout  the  continent. 

I’ossibly  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  received  from  Sehor  Don  Domingo 
Komeu  y  Jaime,  vice  consul  of  El  Sailvador  in  Cuba,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  day’s  activities  in  oflicial  circles; 

In  the  first  place,  the  Department  of  State  arranijed  in  its  own  building  an 
affair  that  will  ho  remembered  for  a  long  time,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Juan  J. 
Remos,  delivering  an  eloquent  address  which  served  to  reaffirm  the  significance 
of  such  a  glorious  occasion.  St'fior  .Alfonso  Gravioto,  Ambas.sador  of  Mexico, 
replied  brilliantly  in  his  capacity  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  Dr.  Remos’ 
address. 

A  little  later,  the  consids  of  the  .American  Republics  gathered  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  Martf,  laying  there  a  most  beautiful  wreath  of  dowers  that  repre- 
.sented  in  vivid  colors  all  the  .Americas. 

The  consul  of  Chile,  S<'nor  Camilo  Riccio  Fossatti,  read  a  significant  message 
which  as  a  representative  of  the  foreign  consular  corps  accredited  in  Habana,  he 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  hero  as  a  sincere  demonstration  of  the  friendship 
which  unites  the  21  sister  Republics.  When  this  ceremoney  was  ended  the 
considar  corps  repairetl  to  the  Sevilla  Hotel  where  a  baiupiet  was  held  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  “Day  of  the  .Americas’’  and  to  bind  even  more  strongly  the  ties 
linking  all  the  American  nations. 

The  consul  of  Panama,  Senor  Dr.  .Antonio  Iraixoz,  spoke  of  the  reason  for  the 
observance  of  the  day  and  the  ideals  it  embrace*!.  The  consul  of  the  Dominican 
Reimblic,  Senor  Jose  F.  Villanueva,  made  use  *)f  the  i)resence  of  all  the  ctmsuls  to 
pre.sent  to  the  corps  in  the  name  of  his  govertiment  the  copies  of  the  “.Pbiim  de 
Oro’’  which  had  been  reserved  for  that  body. 

(Vutt'r  of  tlio  oxteusivo  ohsorvaiUH'.  of  the  Day  of  (lie  .Viuoricus  in 
Santiugo,  (’ul)a,  wt'ro  the  ccnMnoiiips  liehl  in  the  IVovineial  Palaee, 
where  a  large  reception  was  given  by  the  governor  of  the  I’rovinee, 
ami  attended  by  distinguished  mend)ers  of  the  local  eonstilar  corps, 
state  and  civic,  oliicials  and  others. 

The  day’s  observance  started  with  a  jirograin  in  the  General  Geine- 
tery,  at  which  the  governor  of  the  Province  and  the  consular  corps 
phuu'd  wreaths  at  tiie  toinh  of  Martf.  Several  addresses  were 
delivered  at  this  ceremony. 
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In  the  gardens  adjoining  the  Provincial  Palace,  another  ceremony 
was  the  planting  of  the  Tree  of  Pan  American  Friendship.  This  act 
was  carried  out  by  the  consul  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  dean  of 
the  consular  corps,  Senor  Fernando  Abel  Henriquez,  the  mayor  of 
Santiago  and  many  other  officials.  At  this  symbolic  ceremony  Senor 
Henriquez  delivered  the  principal  address,  a  brilliant  discourse  in 
which  he  outlined  the  present  friendly  relations  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  their  evolution  to  that  condition,  and  the  part  played  in  this 
result  hy  last  December’s  Buenos  Aires  conference. 

As  part  of  the  ceremonies  several  thousand  students  marched  past 
the  palace,  in  front  of  which  were  hung  the  flags  of  the  American 
countries. 

In  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  all  the  ships  observed  the  Day  of  the 
Americas  in  an  unusual  manner  by  flying  the  flags  of  the  American 
Republics  in  a  brilliant  display. 

In  Cienfuegos,  as  in  Santiago  the  consular  corps  arranged  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Pan  American  Day  program,  which  with  musical  numbers  was 
broadcast  over  a  local  station. 

Aside  from  the  oflicial  ceremonies,  it  is  clear  from  the  requests  for 
Pan  American  Day  material  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  the  reports  of  the  observances  held,  that  the  schools  of  Cuba 
celebrated  the  day  extensively.  I’^nfortunately,  space  limitations 
prevent  detailed  mention  of  some  of  these.  No  description  of  the 
observance  in  Cuba  woidd  be  complete,  however,  without  a  reference 
to  the  magnificent  luncheon  arranged  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Habana, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Sergio  Herrera,  at  the  National  Hotel,  at 
which  the  guests  of  honor  were  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  considar 
corps.  At  this  luncheon  the  principal  address  was  delivered  by  the 
eminent  Cuban  statesman,  Dr.  Jos6  Manuel  Cortina. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  important  part  played  in  the 
celebration  by  the  Sociedad  Colombista  Panamericana. 

Any  reference  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Habana  inevitably  brings  to 
mind  the  active  part  played  by  other  clubs  of  that  international 
organization  in  the  observance  of  Pan  American  day  throughout  the 
continent.  It  was  the  Rotary  Club  of  fJuatemala,  for  instance,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  leading  ceremony  of  the  day  in  that  country,  a 
luncheon  at  which  an  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  Senor 
Eduardo  Mayora.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  flag  is  flown 
on  public  buihlings  throughoiit  (iuatemala  on  April  14,  but  since 
tbc  schools  are  in  recess  at  that  time  Pan  American  Day  is  also  ob¬ 
served  on  duly  24,  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Guatemalan  capital. 

In  a  leading  editorial  on  .\pril  14,  the  important  Argentine  paper 
Im  I'renm  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  significance  of  the  observance 
of  I*an  American  Day  this  year.  Reference  was  made  to  the  progress 
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in  the  solution  by  peaceful  methods  of  disputes  between  the  American 
Republics;  the  importance  of  the  liiler-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  not  only  in  the  conclusions  reached  but  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  spirit  of  cordiality  and  cood  faith  which  characterized  the 
meeting:;  the  breaking:  down  of  economic  harriers;  the  advance  in 
intellectual  cooperation;  and  the  improvement  of  communication  facili¬ 
ties  between  the  American  nations.  In  conclusion,  the  editorial  said: 

Hearts  lieatinR  as  one,  a  united  movement,  a  single  aspiration,  make  it  clear 
that  the  Pan  Americanism  dreamed  of  and  founded  by  Miranda,  San  Martin, 
Bolivar,  Alberdi,  Egafla,  O’Higgins,  Rivadavia,  Martinez  Rosas,  Del  Valle, 
Montcagudo  and  other  fathers  of  the  American  Republics,  was  not  a  chimera 
but  a  positive  reality  which  in  the  near  future  will  offer  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  solidarity  and  concord  among  nations. 


A  MEXICAN  CELEBRATION. 

Bright  national  c-ostumes  were  worn  by  the  pupils  in  a  school  in  Parras.  Coiihuila,  to  sing  a  chorus  entitle<l 
“El  Saraite  <le  Saltillo”. 


One  of  the  outstaiuling:  ceremonies  in  Huenos  Aires  took  place  at 
the  weekly  meeting:  of  the  liotary  (^luh,  Ajiril  14.  The  president, 
Dr.  David  .T.  Spinetto,  delivered  an  address;  the  g:uests  of  honor  were 
(len.  C’arlos  Fuentes,  Inspector  General  of  the  ('hilean  Army,  Capt. 
Guillenno  Troncoso  Palacios  of  the  Chilean  Navy,  and  Col.  Guillermo 
Pimentel  Feliii,  Chilean  military  attache  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Arg:entine  Women’s  Sud’ragre  Association  sponsored  a  radio 
prog:ram  over  a  chain  of  stations,  in  which  that  org:anization  was 
joined  by  the  Arg:entine  Leag:ue  for  American  Union. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Arpentina,  the  Day  of  the  Americas  was  celebrated  in  the 
primary  schools  under  the  control  of  that  entity.  Teachers  in  each 
class  were  askeil  to  explain  to  the  children  the  sigfnifieance  of  the  day. 
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and  this  explanation  was  supplemented  with  the  reading  of  appro¬ 
priate  literature.  The  authorities  of  some  schools  arranged  a  joint 
celebration  with  other  institutions. 

In  various  provinces,  the  local  authorities  were  responsible  for 
numerous  programs.  Mention  should  he  made  especially  of  Corrien- 
tes,  where  Sehor  Don  Constantino  W.  (lalantini,  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
spectorate  General  of  Schools,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Senor  Don  lldefonso  Ibanez,  of  Villarica, 
Paraguay,  it  is  evident  that  the  schools  and  colleges  there  observed 
Pan  American  Day  with  ai)propriate  ceremonies.  Senor  Ibanez  also 
contributed  ])ersonally  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  day  in  Paraguay 
by  a  radio  broadcast  which  he  deliveretl  on  April  13,  dedicated  to  the 
day  and  its  ])urposes. 

In  honor  of  the  occasion  Stu'ior  Don  Oscar  Baltra  J.,  director  of  the 
lioletin  ^fntiicipal  of  Santiago,  (^hile,  issued  on  April  14  a  special  num¬ 
ber  of  some  178  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  This  represented  one  of 
the  most  significant  contributions  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Day 
of  the  Americas,  and  with  its  wide  circulation,  this  special  issue  was 
most  effective  in  making  better  known  the  purposes  behind  the  annual 
celebration. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  with  the  Peace  Circle  (Cfrculo 
Pro  Paz)  of  that  city  held  a  special  program  for  Pan  American  Day, 
at  which  the  ranking  guests  were  members  of  the  consular  corps 
accredited  in  that  city.  Normal  School  No.  1  of  Santiago,  as  in  the 
past,  gave  extensive  recognition  to  the  day,  under  its  director  Senora 
Doha  Gertrudis  Munoz  de  Ebensperger.  An  entire  school  project 
was  prepared,  in  which  the  various  departments  cooperated. 

From  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  observance  of  Pan  American 
Day  was  as  complete  as  in  other  waj’s,  from  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  the  I’nited  States  to  Osorno,  ('bile,  where  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  by  School  No.  2,  under  the  direction  of  Srta. 
Maria  Cleofe  Tollini  B. 

A  three-hour  broadcast  l)(“ginning  at  nine  a.  m.  on  April  14,  trans- 
mitteil  through  Station  IIKF,  was  hut  one  of  the  ('olomhian  radio 
tributes  to  Pan  American  Day.  This  consisted  of  historical  and 
geographic  .sketches  of  the  21  Republics;  at  the  end  of  each  sketch  the 
national  anthem  of  that  country  was  played.  Mention  was  made  of 
the  significance  of  the  day  and  music  of  various  American  countries, 
dedicated  to  the  respective  legations  or  colonies  in  Bogota,  was 
performed. 

It  shouhl  be  mentioned  here  that  the  radio  played  a  most  active 
|)art  in  the  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  this  year,  special  programs 
being  presented  in  practically  every  American  capital. 
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Thus  throujjhout  the  Aincrioas,  in  schools  ami  clubs,  among  civic 
associations,  in  the  press  ami  over  the  radio.  Pan  American  Day  was 
celebrated  this  year  more  extensively  than  ever  before.  The  observ¬ 
ance  of  a  common  holiday  for  the  entire  hemisphere  seems  destined  to 
grow  with  each  passing  year,  as  there  is  ever  wider  recognition  among 
the  public  of  the  existence  and  strength  of  a  peaceful  continental 
community. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Program  jor  the  Kiyhth  International  Conierence  of  American  States. — 
The  (ioveniiii^  Bounl  held  a  special  meeting  on  June  IG  at  which  it 
approved  a  list  of  topics  for  possible  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Eighth  International  ('onference  of  American  States,  to  he  held  in 
Lima  at  a  date  to  he  fixed.  The  Director  Cieneral  was  authorized  to 
transmit  the  list  of  topics  to  the  (lovcrnments  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  their  consideration,  with  the  request  that  they 
present  any  observations  they  may  wish  to  make  on  or  before  Novem¬ 
ber  1  next. 

The  list  of  tojncs  embraced  the  organization  of  peace  (including  the 
creation  of  an  Inter-American  Court  of  International  Justice  and  the 
creation  of  a  Ijeague  or  Association  of  American  Nations) ;  internation¬ 
al  law,  including  codification  in  the  American  republics;  economic 
j)roblems,  including  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  and  the  question  of 
immigration  into  the  Americas;  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  women; 
social  ])roblems,  including  possible  uniformity  of  labor  legislation  in 
the  Americas;  intellectual  cooperation  and  moral  disarmament;  and 
functions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  cooperation  of  the  Union 
and  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States  with  other 
international  entities. 

U't«<t  oj  the  (torerning  Hoard  to  Philadelphia. — The  Board  passed  the 
following  resolution  of  thanks; 

WHKKt:A.s,  tlie  observance  of  FlaK  Day  held  at  Philadc'lphia  on  .fane  14tli  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  notable  I’an  American  celebrati<m  and 

Whkkeak,  the  memlK^rs  of  the  (■overning  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion 
were  honored  in  being  receiv«‘d  as  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Philadel]>hia, 

The  (ioverning  Hoard  of  tlie  I’an  American  rnion  resolves  to  place  on  record: 

1.  The  gratitude  of  the  memlM'rs  of  the  Hoard  for  the  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  tinun  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the  Hon.  S.  Davis 
Wihson. 
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2.  The  deep  appreciation  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  Board  of  the  significant  Pan 
American  feature  of  the  celebration  held  at  Philadelphia  on  June  14. 

3.  To  send  to  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  a  warm  expression  of  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  Hags  of  the  United  States  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  and 

4.  The  thanks  of  the  memlx*rs  of  the  Board  to  Mr.  A.  Atwater  Kent  for  the 
hospitable  entertainment  accorded  them  during  their  stay  in  Philadelphia. 

Fiftieth  annirersary  of  the  Pan  American  Union. — The  chairman  of 
tlie  Board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  coininittee  to  plan  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foumling  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  April  14,  1940. 

Hemlutionx  of  condolence. — The  Board  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  two  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Americas,  Sehor  Don  Manuel  Tellez  of  Me.xico  and  Dr.  Victor  Maiir- 
tua  of  Peru.  The  resolutions  follow; 

Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  has  learned  with 
deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Manuel  Tellez,  former  Ambassador 
of  Mexico  at  Washington  and  representative  of  Mexico  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  I’nion;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  long  and  distinguished  career  Dr.  Tellez  made  im|>ortant 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  record  the  jxofound  regret  with  which  the  Governing  Board  has  learned  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Tellez,  and  to  express  the  esteem  with  which  the  memlx'rs  of  the 
Board  recall  the  im)X)rtant  service  which  he  rendered;  and 

To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  has  learned 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua,  Peruvian  .Ambassador  to  Brazil  and 
memixr  of  the  Gommittee  of  Exjx'rts  on  the  Codification  of  International  Law; 
and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Maurtua  was  a  great  jurist,  a  sincere  advocate  of  ix“ace  and  made 
imiM)rtant  contributions  to  the  develoimient  of  closer  relations  between  the 
.American  Hei)ublics,  esiwcially  in  the  field  of  codification  of  international  law. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  record  on  the  minuU's  of  this  intH’ting  its  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the 
distinguished  Peruvian  jurist  and  diplomat.  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua;  and 

To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  Government 
of  Peru  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Old  and  7ieu'  maps. — The  Ministry  of  Coiuinunicutions  and  Public 
Works  of  Bolivia  has  recently  i)ul)lishe(l  two  maps  of  that  country, 
one  which  shows  the  "eo«:rai)hy  and  topo"raj)hy  of  the  nation  and 
another  which  stresses  roatls,  liifihways,  and  railroads. 

Some  of  the  oldest  maps  of  Panama,  dei)osited  in  the  General 
Arcliives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville,  Si)ain,  have  recently  been  re])roduced 
by  photography.  Dr.  Juan  Antonio  Susto,  of  the  Panama  Academy 
of  History,  who  had  been  consulting  the  Archives,  had  photographs 
made  of  the  ma])s,  wliich  date  from  the  discovery  to  the  eaily  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Three  sets  of  75  photographs  each  were 
made  and  brought  back  to  the  Academy. 

Jiook  e/hibiti<m. — The  Library  has  received  word  of  an  exhibition 
of  American  books  to  be  held  on  October  12,  1937,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Biblioteca  Hispano-Americana  of  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  of  wliich 
Dr.  Celiano  A.  Vmtimilla  V.  is  director.  Dr.  Vintimilla  reipiests  that 
shipments  of  books  for  exhibit  purposes  be  sent  to  the  Library.  Such 
sliijiments  will  be  jilaced  on  exliibit  and  awards  of  ten  gold  and  ten 
silver  medals  will  be  made  by  a  jury  to  be  composed  of  distinguished 
Ecuadoreans.  In  addition,  a  descriptive  catalog  of  the  books  donated 
is  to  be  comjiiled. 

Library  reports. — The  Library  of  the  lYiiversidad  Mayor  de  San 
Andres,  in  La  Paz,  is  distributed  in  sections  for  the  use  of  s])ecial 
schools  of  the  I'niversity.  A  certain  ])art  of  the  monthly  budget  is 
devoted  to  the  imrchase  of  new  hooks.  For  the  past  five  years  the 
Library  has  been  using  the  ilecimal  system  of  classification. 

The  Public  Library  of  Matanzas,  Chdia,  wliich  celebrated  its 
hundredth  anniversary  in  February  1935,  now  contains  a  total  of 
2(),457  works,  one-half  of  wliich  are  in  Spanish  and  one-half  in  foreign 
languages.  The  recently  established  periodical  section  receives  290 
Cuban  publications  and  more  than  100  foreign  ones.  The  value  of 
the  library  to  the  community  is  attested  by  the  long  and  continuous 
use  to  which  it  has  been  jiut. 

Jjitln  America  in  a  Ignited  States  magazine. — Hooks  Abroad,  a  (piar- 
terly  jiublished  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  has  reached  its 
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eleventh  year  of  publieation.  Of  espeeial  note  among  its  issues  is  the 
most  reeent  one,  that  for  spring,  1937  (volume  11,  numher  2).  Tliis 
is  a  speeial  number  devoted  mainly  to  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
Articles  on  Latin  America  are;  The  Spanish  American  Xorel  Declares 
Its  Independence,  by  Arturo  l^slar  Pietri;  South  America’s  Critic 
[Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  of  Peru]  by  Carleton  Beals;  Perspectires  of 
Mexican  Literature,  by  Xavier  Icaza:  Recent  Literary  Tendencies  in 
Colombia,  by  Carlos  Garcia  Prada;  Chile — Publishing  Center  of  the 
Spanish  Speaking  World,  by  Raiil  Silva  Castro  and  ^Villis  Knapp 
Jones.  In  addition  this  issue  contains  36  reviews  of  books  by  Latin 
American  authors,  33  brief  comments  on  other  books  by  Latin 
American  authors,  and  4  reviews  of  books  about  Latin  America  by 
foreign  writers. 

Classics  of  international  law. — A  series  of  books  which  is  notable  in 
both  content  and  format  is  the  Classics  of  International  Law,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace.  In  order  to  furnish  publicists  with 
the  original  text  of  these  contributions  to  the  origin  or  growth  of 
international  law  the  text  is  reproduced  photographically.  A  revised 
text  is  also  supplied  whenever  it  seems  desirable.  An  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  made  by  a  competent  translator,  and  a  biographical  and 
critical  introduction  shows  the  imi)ortance  of  the  work  and  its  place 
in  international  law.  Belli’s  I)e  Re  Militari  et  Bello  Tractatus  (A 
Treatise  on  Military  Matters  ami  Warfare),  number  18  of  the  series, 
has  just  been  pid)lisbed.  Other  sixteenth-century  internationalists 
besides  Belli  whose  works  have  been  included  in  the  “Classics”  are 
Balthazar  Ayala,  Alberico  Gentili,  and  Eranciscus  de  Victoria;  those 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  Hugo  Grotius,  Samuel  Pufendorf, 
Samuel  Rachel,  Johann  Wolfgang  Textor,  and  Richard  Zouche; 
those  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  Cornelius  van  Bynkershoek, 
Emmerich  de  Vattel  and  Christian  von  Wolff;  Giovanni  da  Ijegnano 
represents  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Henry’  Wheaton  the  nineteenth. 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  is  the  editor  of  the  series. 

In  the  list  below  will  be  found  some  of  the  interesting  books  recently 
received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  Ameidcan 
I'nion: 

Primera  conferencia  argentina  de  coordinaciun  cartogrdfica  [urganizada  [)or  lal 
Sociedad  argentina  de  estiidios  geogrilfieu.s  “GAK.\”,  Muenos  .\ires,  1936.  Buenos 
.Ain'S,  Iinprenta  y  ca.sa  editura  “Coni”,  1937.  234  p.  plates  (maps),  tables, 

fliagrs.  28  cm.  [As  the  n'sult  of  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  .Argentine 
Society  of  Geographic  Studies  “G.AKA”  early  in  1936,  indicating  that  then*  was 
a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  geographic  data  incorporated  in  maps  of  the  nation, 
this  confen'iice  was  called,  in  order  that  all  inU'n'sted  otiieials  and  individuals 
might  compare  and  coordinate  their  mab'rial  for  map-making.  Four  sessions 
won'  hi'ld  in  Augvist,  1936,  at  which  the  astronomieal,  geodetic,  and  topogra])hical 
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base's  e)f  fartography  were  discussed,  as  well  as  other  topics  related  to  cartography. 
Ill  addition  a  cartographic  exhibition  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Xational  Fine 
Arts  Bun'au.  This  volume  contains  all  the  jirocet'dings  of  the  conference  and 
facsimiles  of  numerous  old  maps.] 

Almanaque  del  Ministerio  de  agricultura  de  la  nacion,  1937,  aho  xii.  Buenos 
Aires,  Direccidn  de  propaganda  y  ])ublicaciones  (1937)  oil  p.  illus.,  col.  plates, 
diagrs.  (part  fold.)  23  cm.  [This  is  the  latest  issue  of  a  worth-while  almanac, 
which  contains  the  usual  calendar,  with  sunrise  and  sunset  hours  and  important 
historical  dates,  a  list  of  government  officials,  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  more  than  100  signed  articles  on  topics 
of  agricultural  intert'st,  various  Argentine  agricultural  statistics,  and  a  number  of 
brief  articles  giving  useful  information  for  the  farmer.] 

Historia  de  la  civilizacion  brasiletta,  jior  Pedro  Calmdn.  Traduccidn  del  original 
de  Julio  K.  Payr6.  Prdlogo  de  Ricardo  Levene.  Buenos  Aires  [Imprenta  Mer- 
catali]  1937.  422  j).  18  cm.  (Biblioteca  de  autori's  brasilenos  traducidos  al 

Castellano,  i)  [Readers  of  these  Notes  for  May,  1937,  will  remember  that  Spanish 
translations  of  outstanding  Brazilian  works  wert'  being  planned  by  a  group  of 
•Argentine  intellectuals,  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  on  history  and  geography  text¬ 
books  signed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October, 
1933.  The  Historia  de  la  civilizacion  brasiletta  is  a  worthy  beginning  of  this 
series.  Sr.  CalmCm,  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  and  of  the  Academy  of  Letters,  has  numerous  historical,  biographical,  and 
legal  studies  to  his  credit,  including  the  Portuguese  text  of  the  present  work. 
He  describes  the  rist'  of  Brazilian  civilization  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  and 
points  out  the  factors  contributing  to  its  development.] 

Anudrio  estatistico  do  Brasil,  ano  II,  1930.  [Publicavuo  do]  Instituto  nacional 
de  estatistica.  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tip.  do  Departamento  de  estatfstica  e 
publicidade,  1930.  x,  435  p.  doub.  pl.  (tab.)  20’ 2  cm.  [The  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Statistics  was  created  by  decree  of  July  0,  1934,  which  authorized  it  to 
publish  the  statistical  annual  of  Brazil.  The  jiri'st'nt  volume  contains  the  latest 
statistics  obtained,  .some  of  which  are  for  1933,  others  for  1935,  seme  inclusive  for 
periods  u])  to  ten  years,  and  some  comparative,  i.  e.,  showing  comparative  sta¬ 
tistics  of  one,  two  and  thri'e  decades  jirevious.  The  statistics  are  divided  into 
.sections  on  physical  conditions  (that  is,  boundaries,  geography  and  geology,  climate, 
and  natural  resources);  demograiihy  (population,  vital  statistics,  immigraticn 
and  emigration);  economic  conditions  (agricultural  and  industrial  production, 
consumption,  means  of  transportation,  projierty,  finance,  and  commerce);  social 
conditions  (public  utilities,  jiiiblic  health,  charities,  and  social  cooperation); 
cultural  situation  (intellectual  life,  religion,  social  rt'forms,  and  criminal  statistics); 
and  administration  and  politics  (government  offices,  public  finance,  public  defenst' 
and  .safety  measures,  and  political  organization  and  n'pn'si'iitation).] 

Actos  internacionaes  vigetUes  no  Brasil,  colligidos,  n'sumidos  e  annotados  por 
Hildebrando  Accioly.  ...  2.  ed.  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeini,  Irmaos  Pongetti,  edi- 

tores,  193()”37.  2  v.  24  cm.  Contents. — T.  I.  Parte  geral.  Tratados  geraes  e 

uni(5es  inU'rnacionaes.  T.  II,  Parte  especial.  Actos  bilateracs  on  de  inten’sse 
restricto.  [Dr.  Accioly  has  long  been  associated  with  the  Ministry  of  Fon'ign 
Affairs  and  has  held  diplomatic  jiosts  in  several  countries,  including  the  Ignited 
Stall's.  The  first  edition  of  the  Actos  internacionaes  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1927)  met 
with  favor  as  a  handbook  of  Brazilian  treaties.  The  pri'sent  edition  is  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  up  to  dat(^  It  contains  summaries  in  Portuguesi'  of  all  the 
bilat(;ral  and  multilateral  tri'aties  and  conventions  to  which  Brazil  is  a  party. [ 
San  Andres  y  Providencia,  informe  de  la  Comisidii  parlamentaria  cpie  visitd  el 
archipiclago.  Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  90  p.  |ilates.  24  cm.  [A  com¬ 
mission  of  three  senators  and  six  congressmen  was  authorized  to  study  conditions 
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in  these  islands,  an  intendency  of  Colombia;  they  visited  them  in  the  latter  part 
of  1936,  and  herewith  i)resent  their  report  and  recommendations.  These  islands, 
with  several  islets  and  cays,  form  an  arehii)elago  between  I'i®  and  14°  north 
latitude  and  Sl°  and  82°  west  longitude,  just  east  of  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  in  the 
Cariblwan.  The  two  larger  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  on  one  of  his 
first  voyages.) 

Galdpagos  eslrati  gico  i  comercial  [i)or]  Olmedo  Alfaro.  Guayaquil,  Lito-olfset  e 
imprenta  l..a  reforma,  Kditorial  Jouvin,  1936.  147  p.  plates  (incl.  port.,  map), 

5  fold.  col.  maps.  22*  >  cm.  [The  Galdpagos  i.slands  were  discovered  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  they  were  known  to  the 
Incas  long  before  that  time.  Sr.  Alfaro  discusses  the  archipelago  from  a  historical, 
economic,  and  international  viewpoint.) 

HI  meslizaje  y  su  influencia  social  en  America,  por  Rodrigo  A.  Chdvez  Gonzdlez 
(Rodrigo  de  Triana  (psend.)).  .  .  .  (Guayaciuil)  Imprenta  y  talleres  municipales 
[1937)  122  p.,  1  1.  18  *2  cm.  (Biblioteca  Guayatpiil,  seleccidn  de  obras  de  autores 
ecuatorianos,  volumen  II.)  [This  study  was  first  presented  in  lectures  at  the 
Tniversity  of  Guayatpiil  and  the  Central  I’niversity  in  Quito  in  1935.  In  it  the 
author  exi)lains  the  historical,  biological,  and  social  background  and  future  of  the 
mestizo,  who  is  to  l)e  “the  American  man  of  the  future  in  the  fullest  biological 
as|>ect.") 

Tasco.  2.  ed.  [por)  Jose  G.  Montes  de  Oca.  .  .  .  Mejico-  Tenochtitldn  [Imp. 
Manuel  Le6n  Sdnehez)  1937.  121  p.,  3  1.  23  cm.  [Sr.  Montes  de  Oca  is  the 
author  of  several  works  of  history,  description,  and  biography.  Tasco  has  l)een 
descrilx*d  by  many  as  the  epitome  of  charm,  picturesiiueness,  enchantment  in  all 
Mexico.  RolH'rto  Montenegro  gave  us  pictures  of  it  in  twenty  lithographs, 
.lose  Montes  de  Oca  makes  a  bt>autiful  and  vivid  word  i)icture  in  100  pages  of 
description.) 

Im  independencia  de  la  lianda  Oriental  [|)or)  Stdembrino  K.  Pereda.  .  .  .  Monte¬ 
video,  Tipografia  “Atldntida”,  1936.  t.  I:  788  p.  25  cm.  (.\nales  de  la  I'niver- 
sidad  [de  la  Republica)  Kntrega  n”  140)  [The  Annals  of  the  I’niversity  of  Monte¬ 
video  have  included  in  their  pages  a  numlwr  of  w  orks^by  various  writers  on  history, 
natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences.  Among  other  histories  written  by  Senor 
Pere<Ia  during  his  long  career  as  journalist  and  historian  are  lives  of  Artigas, 
Garibaldi,  and  Rivera.  In  La  independencia  de  la  Banda  Oriental  there  are  inter- 
s|H‘rsed  on  almost  every  page  letters,  communications,  journals  and  other  docu¬ 
ments — copies  of  originals  written  in  the  period  from  1825  to  1830 — which  give 
the  work  definite  value  as  source  material.) 

American  delegations  to  international  conferences,  congresses  and  expositions  and 
American  representation  on  international  institutions  and  commissions,  unth  relevant 
data,  fiscal  year  ended  .lune  30,  1936,  compiled  in  the  Division  of  protocol  and 
conferences  [Department  t)f  state)  \Vashingtt)n,  I'.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1937. 
vii,  162  j).  23*2  cm.  (Department  of  state.  Publication  1014;  Conference  series  no. 
30.)  [The  Department  of  state  has  published  similar  lists  since  1931/1932.  They 
give  the  official  name  of  conferences,  expositions  and  commissions,  the  list  of 
I’nited  States  delegates,  and  summaries  of  the  proceedings  of  conferences  and  of 
purposes  of  commissions.) 

Hroceedings  of  the  Institute  of  world  affairs,  foiirtwnth  session.  Mission  Inn, 
Riverside,  California,  DecemlM'r  13  to  18,  1936.  Kdite<I  by  Rufus  H.  von  Klein- 
smid  and  Herbert  Wynford  Hill.  .  .  .  Los  .\ngeles,  published  for  the  Institute 
i>f  world  affairs  by  the  rniversity  of  Southern  California,  1937..  xii,  223  p.  25*j  cm. 
)The  topics  discns.sed  in  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Institute  wert*:  Changing 
forms  of  government;  new  Kuropean  alignments;  the  Pacific  an'a;  international 
economic  relations;  and  methods  and  proceduie  for  peace.  In  the  daily  nuH'tings 
several  addres.s(‘s  wert*  ma<Ie  on  thes»*  topics  (one  topic  being  consideri'd  on  each 
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(lay),  round  table  diseiissions  were  held,  and  a  suinmary  of  the  round  table  was 
made.  Contributing  speakers  were  experts  in  each  field,  geiierally  professcjrs  in 
western  universities.  Among  the  addn-.s.st*s  of  Latin  American  interest  were: 
Latin  temperament  and  dictatorship,  by  Dr.  Herbert  1.  Priestley;  and  Kconomics 
in  Latin-.4merican  ndations,  by  Dr.  Rudolf  A.  Clemen.] 

Dc  re  mililnri  et  bello  tractatus,  by  Pierino  Belli  .  .  .  Oxford,  The  Clarendon 
pn'ss;  London,  H.  Milford,  193().  2  v.  front,  (v.  1,  i)ort.)  2.")]^  cm.  {Added 

l.-p.:  The  classics  of  international  law,  ed.  by  James  Brown  Scott.  [18])  Contents. — 
1.  The  phob^graphic  repnaluction  of  the  edition  of  l.')<)3,  with  an  intnxluction  by 
Arrigo  Cavaglieri.  II,  The  translation,  by  Herbert  C.  Xutting. 

Statistical  year-book  of  the  world  power  conference,  no.  1,  1933  and  1934.  Edited, 
with  an  introduction  and  explanatory  text,  by  Frederick  Brown.  .  .  .  London 
published  by  the  Central  office.  World  power  conference,  1930.  Ill  j).  tables. 
29  cm.  Contents. —  I,  Introduction.  II,  Solid  fuels.  Ill,  Liquid  fuels.  IV', 
Ga.secjus  fuels.  V,  Water  power  and  electricity.  [The  introduction  states:  “This 
Statistical  year-book  n‘pn*sents  an  attempt  to  compile  and  publish  international 
statistics  of  power  rt‘.sources,  development,  and  utilization,  upon  a  comi)rehensive 
and  comparable  basis.  .  .  .  All  definitions  of  terms  .  .  ,  have  been  adojjted 
for  the  sole  purpo.ses  of  st'curing  n>asonable  unif(»rmity  in  n'porting  .  .  .  statistics.” 
To  each  of  the  large  tables  art*  appended  “Notes”  and  “Sources”.] 

New  nmjrazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  are  iisted  below: 

Mercario  musical;  revista  de  la  cumara  del  comercio  musical  argent ino.  Buenos 
■Vires,  1937.  .Vno  C,  n"  71,  febrero  1937.  23  p.  20x27  cm.  Monthly.  .Vddre.ss: 

Florida  2.59,  piso.  Buenos  Aires,  .Vrgentina. 

Turismo  Argentina  (.Vrgentine  Touring).  Giving  a  vivid  picture  of  .Vrgentina. 
Buenos  .Vires,  1937.  .Vpril  1937,  English  edition.  32  p.  illus.,  27x37  cm. 
Monthly.  Editors:  H.  S.  .Vrgos,  B.  H.  Hardy.  .Vddress:  .Vvenida  Pfe.  Rotpie 
.Siienz  Pena  fil.i,  Buenos  .Vires,  .Vrgentina. 

Claridad;  revista  de  la  sociedad  filarim'uiica  Sucre.  Sucre,  1930.  Ano  1.5,  n" 
17,  noviembre  1930.  [40]  p.  22x2()  cm.  Monthly.  .Vddress:  Sucre,  Bolivia. 

Arquitecturn  e  arbanismo:  orgao  oficial  do  instituto  dc  arciuitefos  do  Brasil. 
Rio  de  Janeinj,  1937.  .Vno  2,  n**  2,  mar(,-o  e  abril  1937.  [.5.5]  p.  illus.  22j2x30 

cm.  Bi-monthl}'.  .Vddress:  Quitanda  21,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Sul;  mensario  illustrado.  Jornal  de  intere.sses  geraes  attinentes  A  organisa<;ao 
da  vida  moderna.  Porto  .Vlegre,  1937.  .Vnno  1,  n"  1,  janeiro  1937.  [32]  p. 

illus.  32x44  cm.  Irregular.  Editor:  .1.  .Vntunes  de  Mattos.  .Vddress:  Edificio 
Iiiq>erial,  2"  .Vndar,  .Salas  4-.5  0,  Porto  .Vlegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

.ItVf;  libre;  revista  deiM(rf  iva  y  .social.  Santiago,  1937.  .Vno  1 ,  n"  4,  marzo  1937. 
|3*»]  p.  illus.  21x28]^  cm.  .Monthh’.  .Vddress:  Emj»re.sa  Editcjra  Zig-Zag, 
Casilla  84  1),  Santiago,  (‘Idle. 

litdelin  bimeslrul;  ('omisi(>n  chilena  de  cooperac.ic'ui  inteleetual.  Santiago,  1937. 
■Vno  1,  n"  1,  1937.  30  p.  13x19  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Address:  ComisiOn  Chilena 

de  ('oojjeraci<>n  Inteleetual,  I’niversidad  de  ('Idle,  .Santiago,  (.’hile. 

Hoy;  todo  lo  (jue  ociirre  y  se  eserilx;  en  el  miiiido.  .Santiago,  1937.  Ano  0. 
n"  284,  29  de  abril  1937.  80  p.  illus.  18x27  cm.  Weekly.  Address:  Agus- 

tinas  10;i9,  .Santiago,  Chile. 

Ideariurn;  drgano  de  la  escuela  normal  de  Occidente.  Pasto,  1937.  .Vno  1, 
n"  1,  mayo  1937.  .52  p.  17}^x2.5  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Gerindn  Pena  M. 

•Vddress:  Pasto,  ('olombia. 

1‘drtiro;  revista  mensiial  ilustrada.  Barrampdlla,  1937.  .Vfio  I,  ii"  1,  abril  20, 
1937.  1‘20  |).  illus.  2.5x32  cm.  .Monthly.  Ivlilor:  I'.nriqiU!  Basch  Isla. 
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RATIFICATION  OF  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
INSTRUMENTS 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  followinjr  instniments  were  signed  at 
the  Inter-Ameriean  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  held 
last  December  in  Biienos  Aires: 

1.  Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controversies. 

2.  I  liter- American  Treaty  on  Go<k1  Offices  aiul  Mediation. 

3.  Convention  on  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

4.  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-.\merican  Cultural  Relations. 

5.  Convention  on  InterehanRe  of  Publications. 

6.  Convention  coneerniiiK  Artistic  Exhibitions. 

7.  Convention  concerning  Peaceful  Orientation  of  Public  Instruction. 

S.  Convention  concerning  Facilities  for  Educational  and  Publicity  Films. 

9.  Convention  to  CtMirdinate,  Extend  and  .\ssure  the  Fulfillment  of  the  Existing 
Treaties  lietween  the  American  States. 

10.  Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Preservation  and  Reestablishment  of 
Peace. 

11.  .\dditional  Protocol  Relative  to  Non-Intervention. 

The  first  eoimtry  to  take  action  on  any  of  these  instruments  was 
the  Dominican  Republic,  which  ratified  the  first  five  listed  above,  and 
deposited  the  corresponding  ratifications  in  the  Pan  American  l^nion 
on  June  5.  On  June  II  the  (lovernment  of  Nicaragua  ratified  all 
of  the  above-mentioned  instruments.  On  J«ine  29  the  United  States 
Senate  api)roved  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  fi,  9,  10,  and  11,  as  listed  above. 
President  Roosevelt  signed  them  on  July  15,  1937.  The  United 
States  was  not  a  signatory  of  numbers  7  and  S. 

PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

AHCKXTINA 

At  the  opening  session  of  ('ongress  on  May  14,  1937,  President  Justo 
read  his  last  annual  message;  his  six-year  term  of  office  expires  on 
Fehniary  20,  193H.  After  congratulating  the  nation  on  its  stcjidy 
economic  improvement  <luring  all  that  period,  disciissing  the  |)olitical 
situation,  and  summarizing  the  achievements  of  the  various  ministries 
during  the  |)receding  twelvemonth,  the  President  gave  a  <letailed 
re|K>rt  for  the  year,  often  with  reference  to  earlier  activities  duiing 
his  administration. 

Interior. — The  I’ostal  and  Telegra|)h  Bureau  announced,  among 
other  things,  increased  services,  including  an  extension  of  air  mail; 
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the  tnvnsiuission  of  radio  news  bulletins;  the  installation  of  a  (lovern- 
nient  broadcastinj^  station;  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
training;  postal  employees.  The  total  revenue  of  the  bureau  amounted 
to  50,036,181.40  paper  pesos,  an  increase  of  almost  5,000,000  paper 
pesos  over  that  for  the  preceding  year. 

('oncern  for  public  health  was  indicated  by  the  promulgation  of 
three  important  laws,  dealing  respectively  with  protection  for  mothers 
jvnd  children,  prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the 
compulsory  reporting  of  contagious  diseases,  in  addition  to  others 
|)jissed  earlier  in  the  administration.  Reorganization  of  the  services 
of  the  Public  Health  Department  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  service 
to  control  the  sale  of  narcotics,  a  section  of  health  education  and  infor¬ 
mation,  and  an  office  to  deal  with  dental  matters;  moreover,  the 
organization  of  a  branch  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  to  manufacture 
medical  supplies  for  official  use,  has  been  begun. 

This  ministry  also  has  charge  of  labor  matters  and  social  welfare 
institutions.  The  Labor  Bureau  has  worked  on  statistics  relating  to 
labor  union  activities;  labor  conflicts;  living  conditions  of  woi  kingmen’s 
families;  an  industrial  census;  an  occupational  census;  and  a  census 
of  occupational  associations.  In  compliance  with  law  11,868  of  1934, 
which  provided  for  a  semiannual  census  of  the  unemployed,  the  fourth 
such  census  was  taken ;  its  results  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  A  census  of  employed  minors  of  school  age  was  also  taken. 

Postal  savings  showed  an  increase  in  deposits  and  in  the  number  of 
depositors.  At  the  end  of  1936,  there  were  114,156,656  paper  pesos 
credited  to  1,739,757  depositors.  The  Labor  Accident  Compensation 
Fund  has  also  grown.  Last  November  the  Maternity  Fund  Section 
(for  benefits  to  mothers  at  childbirth)  was  opened  in  compliance  with 
law  11933,  and  at  the  time  the  message  was  delivered  it  was  receiving 
contributions  from  2,334  employers  and  102,652  employees.  During 
1936  the  National  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  for  private  employees 
granted  601  regidar  retirements  and  218  pensions;  at  the  end  of  1936 
there  were  43,168  contributors  and  the  fund  amounted  to  91,436,099 
pa|)er  pesos.  The  1a)w  (\>st  Housing  C^ommission,  established  by 
law  9677  of  1915,  had  at  its  disposal  in  1936  1,216,289  paper  pesos, 
of  which  645,941  ])csos  were  collected  during  the  year.  The  apart¬ 
ment  house  “America”,  built  by  the  commission  and  containing  95 
apartments,  will  shortly  he  completed.  The  Indian  Settlement 
('ommission  established  on  colony  in  the  C’haco  and  three  in  Formosa, 
with  a  total  popidation  tif  5,700.  The  chief  product  of  these  settle¬ 
ments  is  cotton,  although  in  Napalpf,  in  the  C'haco,  there  is  a  re¬ 
forestation  nursery,  and  expeiimonts  have  been  carried  out  there  in 
the  growing  of  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  sunflower  seed,  and  in  Bartolome 
de  las  C'asas,  in  Formosa,  in  sugarcane. 
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The  Bureiiu  of  Civil  Aeronautics  contimied  to  function  as  in  previous 
years.  The  Aeroposta  Argentina,  S.  A.,  which  provided  service  for 
southern  Argentina,  has  extended  its  lines  to  Buenos  Aires,  bought 
modern  planes,  increased  the  flight  crews,  and  improved  its  schedules, 
in  return  for  which  it  will  receive  a  larger  subsidy.  The  country  has 
continued  to  have  air  services  with  EurojK',  Africa,  and  the  Americas. 
The  bureau  is  preparing  regulations  for  commercial  air  services  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  drawing  up  all  contracts  and  other  documents 
dealing  with  aviation. 

The  city  administiation  of  Buenos  Aires  is  also  under  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  President  brought  out  the  fact  that  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  the  municipal  books  had  closed  with  a  surplus. 
For  the  first  time  in  2")  years  a  general  census  of  the  city  was  taken; 
population  and  building  staitistics  have  been  obtained,  and  those  for 
commerce  amd  industry  are  being  compiled.  The  vairious  problems, 
social  and  sanitary,  inherent  in  the  growth  of  the  city  aire  being 
solved  with  the  aid  of  the  technicad  experts  of  the  I'rbanizavtion  Plain. 

Foreign  Affair-s.- — In  addition  to  serving  ais  host  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  of  last  December,  Argentina  wais  represented  at  two  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  meeting  in  this  hemisphere  in  193(),  the  regional 
labor  conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  the  AN  orld  Power  C’onference,  NVashington. 

In  aiccordance  with  a  modus  vivendi  signed  with  Peru  on  February  3, 
1937,  decrees  ta.xing  Peruvian  petroleum  in  Argentina  and  Argentine 
wheat  in  Peru  halve  been  repeailed.  Following  aigreements  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Paraiguaiy  aind 
Bolivia  mi.xed  commissions  were  ajijMiinted  to  study  eommerciail  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  countries.  Another  mixed  commission  is  studying  a 
possible  ferry  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Colonial,  Uruguay. 
Conventions  on  the  suppressionof  contraband  aind  on  the  Pan  American 
tourist  passport  went  into  effect.  Friendly  relations  with  Chile  were 
further  strengthened  by  steps  taiken  by  the  government  to  rebuild 
the  Argentine  section  of  the  Transaindine  Kaiilwaiy  destroyed  by 
hindslides  early  in  1934. 

Treoxurg. — Revenues  amd  expenditures  for  1930  were  bailainced  ait 
1 ,042,30(),()09  |)ai|)er  pesos,  ailthough  generail  receipts  were  4,50(),()()9 
jaaiper  |)esos  less  thain  haul  been  estimaited.  This  decreaise  wais  pairtly 
due  to  laiw  12312  of  October  0,  1930,  exempting  baick  taixes  from  fines 
aind  extending  the  period  for  paiyment.  The  President  also  spoke 
of  the  recent  refunding  operations  whereby  many  foreign-currency 
bonds  were  replaic(>d  by  others  beaiiing  a  lower  raite  of  interest,  aind 
the  remaiinder  retirrnl  with  the  proceeds  of  an  oversubscribed  internal 
bond  issue. 

Law  12139  of  December  24,  1934,  provided  for  the  unilicaition  of 
national  aind  provincial!  internal  taxes;  in  return  for  the  relimpiishment 
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by  the  provinces  of  the  rijrht  to  levy  excise  taxes,  the  i)roceeds  of  which 
were  partly  used  for  payments  on  provincial  debts,  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  would  turn  back  to  each  province  a  sum  based  on  its  revenues 
for  the  five  year  period  1929-33.  By  virtue  of  this  law  the  nation 
took  \ipon  itself  a  part  of  the  provincial  debts  every  year,  but  the  law 
also  provided  that  all  or  part  of  such  debts  coidd  be  transferred  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  nation  if  the  provinces  so  doing  agreed  to  forego  from 
their  share  of  the  mternal  taxes  the  amounts  necessarj*  for  the  service 
of  those  debts.  President  Justo  in  his  messjige  stated  that  all  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  agreed  to  the  immediate  transfer  of  their  total 
debts,  amounting  to  168.5  million  paper  pesos,  to  the  nation  and  of 
these  all  but  41.5  million  paper  pesos  have  been  retired  or  converted 
into  lower  interest  bearing  obligations. 

Fears  of  inflation  have  been  allayed  by  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
(Vntral  Bank,  which  in  1936  placed  among  the  banks  in  the  country 
all  the  participation  certificaties  of  the  consolidated  bonds  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Treasury,  to  the  amount  of  399,000,000  paper  pesos.  Banking 
in  general  is  in  a  sound  position,  and  the  dangers  in  the  situation  at  the 
close  of  1934,  when  savings  deposits  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
1,600,000,000  paper  pesos  and  other  deposits  to  1,800,000,000,  have 
disappeared. 

The  thawing  of  frozen  assets  by  the  institute  organized  in  1935  for 
that  purpose  has  continued  to  benefit  the  country.  Repaj-ment  of 
sums  borrowed  by  the  government  from  the  Banco  de  la  Nacidn  has 
proved  a  great  stim\dus  to  the  basic  industries  of  the  country.  The 
general  improvement  in  business  conditions  has  reacted  favorably  on 
the  Mortgage  Bank,  but  the  President  i)ointed  out  that  the  moratorium 
law,  which  also  abolished  temporarily  the  commission  charged  by  the 
bank,  was  a  strain  on  the  institution.  While  disbursements  from  the 
Civil  St'rvice  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  are  no  greater  than  re¬ 
ceipts,  the  condition  of  the  fund  is  such  that  a  carefid  study  of  the 
subject  is  urgently  needed. 

Pubiic  I nMruction. — The  ministry  has  continued  to  establish  new 
schools,  in  both  Buenos  Aires  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  its  resources  wovdd  ])ermit.  Vaication  camps  have  passeil  out  of 
the  ex'|)erimental  stage  and  now  plaj'  an  important  part  in  child  wel¬ 
fare  work.  The  ])rimary  curricidum  has  been  revised,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  secondary  education  are  being  met  by  opening  industrial, 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  trade  schools  for  advanced  st\idents, 
whose  number  has  steadily  risen,  thanks  to  the  decrease  in  illiteracy. 

Cniversity  courses  are  also  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  new  course  for  agricultural  experts  in  the  University 
of  La  Plata,  and  another  in  education  in  the  National  Univei-sity. 
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Agriculture. — The  cattle  industry  is  one  of  the  bases  of  national 
wealth,  and  its  many  phases  have  received  government  attention. 
Conditions  throughout  the  country  are  satisfactory,  and  sanitary 
inspection  from  the  time  the  cattle  enter  the  slaughterhouses  on  the 
hoof  until  the  meat  products  are  shipped  is  carefully  carried  out.  The 
recently  established  Wool  Research  Institute,  which  has  already 
proved  of  great  value,  has  e.xtended  its  services  to  Patagonia. 

Agricultural  research  and  e.xperiments  were  centered  on  improving 
the  quality  and  the  yield  of  cereals,  fruits,  forage  crops,  and  forestry 
products.  Among  the  work  in  these  fields  are  the  collection  of  material 
for  a  soil  map  of  the  nation  and  the  formation  of  a  herbarium  with 
specimens  of  plants  from  different  sections  of  the  country. 

As  agricultural  prices  in  general  became  steady,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  setting  the  price  for  wheat,  corn,  and  linseed. 
A  decree  of  December  2,  1936,  suspended  the  basic  prices  for  wheat  and 
linseed,  but  did  not  abolish  the  Grain  Regulating  Board.  When  the 
new  corn  crop  came  on  the  market,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  set  a  basic  price  for  that  grain. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  red  tape  incident  to  settling  government 
lands  has  been  cut.  More  than  1,000  final  titles  and  about  3,000 
provisional  sales  titles  have  been  granted  to  settlers  fulfilling  the 
conditions  stipulated  by  law. 

Law  12343  of  December  29,  1936,  authorized  a  general  agricultural 
and  livestock  census  to  be  taken  within  a  year.  The  census  will  provide 
the  first  figures  of  this  kind  on  agriculture  in  general  since  1914; 
figures  for  livestock  were  obtained  in  1922  and  1930. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine  has  installed  two  new  plant  dis¬ 
ease  laboratories,  constructed  a  building  for  port  plant  inspection  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  completed  the  equipment  of  a  plant  quarantine 
station. 

Fruit  has  not  only  been  reduced  in  price  so  that  national  consump¬ 
tion  is  increasing,  but  it  has  been  e.xported  so  successfully  that  in  19 
countries  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  Argentine  fruit.  The  exports 
of  fruit  in  1936  were  169  percent  of  that  shipped  abroad  in  1931. 

The  cotton  crop  last  year  brought  to  the  26,000  growers,  who  culti¬ 
vated  761,000  acres,  the  important  sum  of  70,000,000  paper  pesos. 
Kxports  of  cotton  fiber  in  1936  were  the  greatest  ever  recorded,  and 
demonstrated  that  Argentine  cotton  is  accepted  in  world  markets. 

Interest  in  mining  activities  has  revived  and  concentrated  on  gold, 
silver,  tin,  wolfram,  etc.,  doubtless  because  of  higher  prices  in  world 
markets.  In  the  Territory  of  Los  Andes,  ir)2  prospecting  |>ermits 
were  reipiestcd  as  against  21  in  1935. 

I*uhlic  Works.  The  State  Railways  again  showed  a  surplus  for  the 
year  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  freight  carried.  The  construc¬ 
tion  ami  maintenance  of  highways,  howev<*r,  nH-i'ivc'd  preferential 
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attention  from  the  government;  as  the  Presulent  said,  “Not  a  corner 
of  the  country  but  has  [highway]  work  finished  or  under  way.”  The 
national  highway  plan  includes  two  projects  at  opposite  e.xtremes  of 
the  country:  the  Central  Highway,  Misiones,  which  will  go  to  Iguazu 
Falls,  and  the  liighway  between  Ushuaia  and  Lake  Fagnano.  For 
national  highways  300,000,000  paper  pesos  will  be  spent;  of  this 
94,000,000  have  been  spent  on  more  than  6,200  miles  of  completed 
roads,  of  different  surfaces,  and  160,000,000  earmarked  for  roads  al¬ 
ready  approved,  for  95  percent  of  which  contracts  have  been  let. 

Sanitary  engineering  included  the  installation  of  over  50,000  feet  of 
water  pipes  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  an  increase  in  provision  for  proper 
drainage,  especially  after  heavy  rainfall.  Drainage  construction  was 
carried  on  in  11  cities  throughout  the  Republic,  and  water  provided  for 
many  towns. 

The  port  movement  throughout  the  Republic  was  greater,  as  regards 
both  imports  and  exports,  during  the  past  year  than  in  1935.  Vessels 
having  a  total  of  14,637,198  registry  tons  passed  through  Buenos 
Aires,  and  the  revenue  from  port  fees  amounted  to  31,992,133  paper 
pesos.  Work  to  maintain  or  improve  national  ports  included  dredging, 
the  construction  of  piers,  and  the  construction  of  a  dock  for  inflam¬ 
mable  materials  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Irrigation  and  drainage  projects  on  wliich  work  proceeded  during 
the  year  included  the  Rio  Dulce  irrigation  works,  which  will  supply 
water  to  494,000  acres,  the  Cadillal  and  Escaba  dams  (247,000  acres), 
and  irrigation  works  in  Mendoza  and  drainage  works  in  Cdrdoba. 
Work  was  begun  in  1936  or  continued  from  1935  on  64  projects, 
studies  of  34  others  were  made,  and  15  irrigation  projects  and  two 
hydroelectric  plants  were  put  into  operation. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Architecture,  the  building 
to  house  the  Ministry  of  Bublic  AVorks  was  completed,  and  in  the 
capital  and  the  Provinces  work  was  continued  on  15  buildings  and 
begun  on  8,  while  6  were  completed. 

The  President  also  discussed  the  work  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice, 
War,  and  the  Navy. 

COSTA  RICA 

Presulent  Leon  Uortes  delivered  his  annual  message  ‘  before  the 
(Constitutional  (’ongress  of  Uosta  Rica  on  May  1,  1937,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  nation  during  the  year  1936  and 
reporting,  among  other  developments,  a  “normal  increase  in  the 
c»)untry’s  po|)ulation,  with  a  marke«l  decrease  in  mortality;  an  un¬ 
favorable  trade  balance,  yet  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  and 
value  of  international  commerce  when  compared  with  l)revious  years; 
ami,  also,  an  expansion  of  coastwise  tra<le  on  both  oceans.”  On 

>  “Mpiisiiji'ili'l  I .imiriiulodoM  I^Vin  CortJ^sul  CoiiKn'soConstitiicional.  I-mIp  mayo  deMlBT.”  I.a  Gactia 
Sun  do  Coslii  Uioji,  May  4.  I'.MT. 
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December  31,  1936,  statistics  showed  a  population  of  591,862  inhabit¬ 
ants,  or  14,029  more  than  in  1935;  while  mortality  fig:ures  were  11,811 
as  against  12,630  the  previous  year.  Total  exports  in  1936  were 
$8,825,393.93,  and  imports  $9,388,322.00,  for  a  general  trade  volume 
of  $18,213,715.93.  Coastwise  trade,  which,  as  the  President  points 
out,  constitutes  one  of  the  best  gauges  of  agricultural  and  local  trade 
development,  rose  37.75  percent  in  volume,  to  109,259,525  pounds; 
and  55.58  percent  in  value,  to  9,569,430  colones. 

Bananas  led  all  exports  in  volume,  which  totaled  122,667  metric 
tons,  with  74.68  percent;  then  followed  coffee  with  17.38  percent,  and 
cacao  in  third  place  with  5.69  percent;  although  their  respective  values 
placed  coffee  first,  with  57.67  percent;  bananas  second,  with  23.49, 
and  cacao  third,  with  10.41.  Gold  bullion  accounted  for  5.01  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  year’s  exports.  The  volume  of  imports 
increased  from  81,135  tons  in  1935,  to  102,363  tons  in  1936. 

Public  revenues  continued  their  upward  trend,  which  began  in 
1933,  producing  34,502,905  colones  in  1936.  Tliis  exceeded  the  budget 
estimates  by  8,789,005  and  the  1935  collections  by  7,336,140.  “The 
sustained  increase  in  our  revenues”,  commented  President  Cortes, 
“furnishes  the  best  possible  basis  for  proclaiming  a  decided  recovery 
in  the  economic  situation  of  the  countiy”  but,  notwithstandmg  the 
fact  that  the  statistics  supporting  such  conclusion  might  make  our 
Secretary’  of  Finance  so  optimistic  as  to  lead  him  to  increase  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  financial  policy  of  said  official  continues  to  be  one  of  fni- 
gality  and  foresight,  contributing  to  the  success  of  his  efforts  on  hehalf 
of  the  national  economy.”  National  revenues  were  divided,  according 


to  their  source,  as  follows: 

Colonrx 

Customs . . . .  13,  920,  528.  4 1 

Liquors . . . . . .  4,  452,  904.  01 

Fixed  export  duties .  4,  373,  530.  17 

Paeific  Railway _ _ _  3,  910,  903.  38 

Miscellaneous _ _ _  2,  012,  389.  63 

Commercial  licenses _ _  1,  088,  949.  79 

Direct  taxes . . . . .  799,  669.  85 

Conversion  tax . . . .  552,  477.  33 

License  fees _ _ _  491,  536.  95 

Hanana  eximrt  tax . . . . .  476,  749.  78 

Cigarette  excise  tax _ _ _  411,  838.  14 

Mail  st'rvice _ ...  _  404,  393.  79 

(iasoline  monopoly _ _ _ _  375,  301.  39 

B<mt  excise  tax _  _ _  _ _  260,  910.  39 

Stamp  tax.  _ _  _  ..  . . .  2.54,  042.  92 

Tele){rai)h . .  .  . .  219,186.60 

Official  sfami»«;<l  ])a))er _ _  17f>,  006.  10 

National  insurance  hank  (profit  account) _  120,000.00 

Traffic  tolls .  .  _  84,114.10 

Public  R(!Kister _ _ _  62,  !t2.5.  40 

National  PrintiiiK  Olliee  _  .  ..  54,  54(i.  95 

Total .  . .  34,  .502,  90,5.  08 
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Ordinarj'  expenditures  during  the  year  amounted  to  32,443,178 
colones,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,059,727  colones.  However,  additional 
items  totaling  2,615,496  colones  turned  this  surplus  into  a  deficit  of 
555,769  colones. 

Commitments  during  the  year  increased  the  public  debt  by  593,- 
281.69  colones,  to  a  total  of  141,870,504.79,  distributed  as  follows: 


1936  increase  j 

Total  Dec.  31, 
1936 

334,842.63 
258. 439. 06 

104, 169, 181. 86 
37,701.322.93 

593. 281.  69 

141, 870, 504. 79 

The  Chief  Executive  explained  that  the  high  total  of  the  internal 
debt  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  government  assumed  the 
municipal  debts  of  Limdn  and  Cartago;  while  the  foreign  debt  has 
increased  because  of  the  suspension  of  interest  payments  pending  a 
readjustment  now  being  negotiated  with  American  and  British 
creditors.  Conversion  of  the  internal  debt  proceeded  so  satisfactorily 
that,  by  the  last  of  the  year,  only  1,184,700  colones  in  bonds  were  still 
unconverted;  and,  of  this  amount,  one  half  had  been  exchanged  by 
the  date  on  which  the  President  delivered  Ids  message  to  Congress. 
Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  former  ^^inister  to  the  Uiuted  States  and  then 
Financial  Agent  of  the  government,  was  on  his  way  to  London  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  British  creditors,  after  concluding  an 
agreement  with  bondholders  in  the  L'nited  States,  and  hope  was 
expressed  for  a  “final  settlement  on  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic, 
based  upon  conditions  compatible  with  her  ability  to  pay.” 

President  Cortes  referred  to  the  General  Banking  Law  and  the  law 
creating  the  Banco  Nacional  <ie  Cofita  Rica,  a  State  bank,  both  approved 
November  5,  1936,  and  effective  January  1,  1937.  These  measures 
were  the  subject  of  general  public  debate,  opinion  being  divided  as  to 
their  wisdom;  but  “the  fact  remains”,  said  the  President,  “that,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  have  fulfilletl  a  national  aspiration,  not  only  by 
providing  the  credit  system  of  the  State  with  a  new  internal  organi¬ 
zation  as  well  as  broadening  its  useful  activities,  so  helpful  to  the  three 
basic  sources  of  the  nation’s  prosperity:  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce;  but  also  by  thoroughly  protecting  all  interests  connected 
with  the  private  banks.”  Yet  he  promises  not  to  overlook  any  flaws 
or  deficiencies  which  nniy  be  found  in  these  laws  while  in  actual 
operation,  and  will  recommend  such  reforms  as  shall  l>e  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  national  economy. 

’Phe  Department  of  Promotion  was  commended  for  the  splendid 
work  done  in  the  dilferent  municipalities,  distributing  its  projects  and 
activity  eciuitably  according  to  the  varying  urgency  of  their  needs  and 
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within  the  limitations  of  the  public  treasury.  “Thus,”  the  President 
explained,  “the  public  funds  derived  from  taxes  and  assessments  paid 
by  the  communities  ha^  e  been  partially  returned  to  them  in  the  form 
of  public  works,  such  as  schools,  waterworks  and  roads,  without  over¬ 
looking  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  our  national  railway 
system,  which  continues  to  produce  the  best  of  results.”  The  Pacific 
Railway,  for  instance,  had  in  1936  its  most  prosperous  year,  surpassing 
even  the  peak  days  of  1929.  It  reported  a  revenue  total  of  3,910,903 
colones,  or  363,695  more  than  in  1935,  against  total  expenditures  of 
3,274,218.87.  The  Department  disbursed,  through  its  divisions  of 
Public  Works  and  Bridges  and  Highways,  the  sum  of  4,089,634 
colones.  In  the  construction  of  13  national  buildings,  of  which  3 
were  completed,  the  sum  of  407,309  colones  was  spent.  Out  of 
739,918  colones  spent  on  school  buildings,  707,004  went  into  a  con¬ 
struction  project  including  33  structures,  5  of  them  having  been 
started  and  14  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There  was  an 
outlay  of  140,948  colones  for  waterworks,  and  a  total  of  1,968,080 
colones  for  highway  construction  and  maintenance. 

Pending  a  detailed  report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Promotion,  President  Cortes  advanced  some  information 
relative  to  the  Costa  Rican  link  of  the  great  Pan  American  Highway. 
At  conferences  held  with  government  officials.  United  States  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  and  highway  engineers,  regarding  the  construc¬ 
tion  plans  to  be  followed  and  the  possibility  of  aiding  certain  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  zones  which  so  far  lack  the  advantages  of  a  modern  highway, 
it  was  explained  that  the  United  States  would  lend  her  cooperation  in 
the  construction  of  a  25-mile  section,  connecting  the  city  of  Cartago 
with  the  town  of  San  Marcos  de  Tarrazu.  American  experts  would 
be  sent  to  advise  Costa  Rican  engineers  in  charge  of  the  project; 
modern  machinery,  such  as  tractors,  stone  crushers,  rollers,  etc.,  would 
he  supplied  to  expedite  work,  also  the  cement  necessary  to  build 
bridges,  culverts,  retaining  walls,  and  asphalt  for  surfacing  the  road. 
The  Costa  Rican  government  would  provide  such  materials  as  might 
be  obtained  in  the  country;  pay  all  labor  costs,  except  salaries  of 
.Vmerican  engineers  (who  will  be  paid  from  Highway  funds);  and  bear 
the  cost  of  transporting  all  imported  machinery  and  implements  from 
the  ports  of  arrival  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  he  used. 

The  Junta  (le  Cooperacion  Agricola  (.\gricultural  Cooperation  (\un- 
mission)  created  by  decree  on  .Tanuary  8,  1937,  to  study  all  problems 
relative  to  national  agriculture,  and  to  advise  the  different  executive 
departments,  is  doing  satisfactory  work,  according  to  the  President. 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  instead  of  these  consultative 
bodies,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  established  so  as  to 
centralize  all  government  control  and  direction  of  agricultural  policies, 
a  plan  which  evokes  favorable  comment  from  the  Chief  E.xecutive, 
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who  states  that  he  “would  not  hesitate  to  create  this  new  department, 
if  only  it  would  absorb  all  offices  now  handling:  agricultural  affairs, 
and,  quite  naturally,  if  its  organization  and  operation  would  be 
financed  with  the  funds  which  at  present  support  those  offices.” 

The  message  deals  at  length  with  the  intensive  work  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health.  A  number  of  sanitary  units  have 
been  established  which  perform  all  the  preventive  and  curative  services 
recommended  by  modern  scientific  methods. 

“These  units,”  says  the  President,  “merge  into  a  single  effort  for 
the  common  welfare,  the  technical  contribution  of  physicians,  mid¬ 
wives,  health  inspectors,  school  dentists;  and  some  of  them  have  also 
had  laboratories  to  help  in  attaining  their  worthy  purpose.”  In 
addition  to  Turrialba,  Orotina,  Grecia  and  Santa  Cruz,  where  sanitary 
units  were  already  in  operation  before  his  induction  into  office.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cortes  announces  the  extension  of  the  system  to  Nicoya,  Liberia, 
San  Carlos,  La  Ihiidn,  Alajuela  and  Limon.  The  Department  of 
Public  Health  is  also  engaged  in  the  organization  of  other  services,  such 
as  vital  statistics,  health  education,  war  on  tuberculosis,  and  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  analysis  of  foodstuffs,  beverages  and  medicines.  Sani¬ 
tation  work  has  been  intensive  in  the  coffee  producing  regions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  coincidence  of  an  increase  in  the  mortality  rate 
of  children  less  than  5  years  old  with  the  processing  period.  Waste 
matter  and  molasses,  breeding  media  for  flies,  were  found  to  be  the 
underlying  cause.  Nurseries  have  also  been  established  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  children  less  than  2  years  old  receive  proper  food  and 
care  while  their  mothers  are  busy  in  the  coffee  plantations. 

Considerable  benefit  has  accrued  to  San  »Tose,  capital  of  the  Republic, 
in  the.  President’s  opinion,  from  the  transfer  of  its  municipal  health 
services  to  the  direct  control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  as 
provided  by  a  law  enacted  October  1,  1936.  At  present  a  large  build¬ 
ing  is  being  erected,  to  house  all  the  main  offices  of  the  department, 
those  of  the  Rockefeller  Institution,  the  Bureau  of  Epidemiology  and 
Engineering,  the  Red  Cross  station,  in  adtlition  to  laboratories  and  the 
necessary  facilities  for  local  medical  assistance. 

The  General  Education  Law,  which  dates  back  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Soto,  in  1S86,  is  about  to  he  discarded  in  favor  of  a 
more  modern  statute  which  should  “adapt  all  educational  services  to 
the  re(|uirements  of  the  present  day.”  The  Government  seeks  to 
coordinate  all  those  services  \vhich  have  been  really  successful,  and 
which  could  be  properly  provided  for  in  the  budget.  The  principles 
of  progressive  education  are  already  being  applied,  witli  satisfactory 
results,  in  the  elementary  scliools  and  in  other  institutions  of  learning; 
this  has  been  accomplished  so  far  “without  interfering  with,  nor 
obstructing  in  any  way,  the  activities  of  those  teachers  who  follow,  with 
like  success,  the  principles  of  the  so-called  traditionalist  education.” 
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Executive  approval  is  given  to  the  constitutional  ainendinent 
adopted  at  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  in  1930,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  alienation  of:  power  obtained  from  publicly  owned  waters 
within  the  territory  of  the  Republic;  coal  deposits;  sources  and  de¬ 
posits  of  petroleum  and  similar  hydrocarbons  found  in  national  terri¬ 
tory;  and  the  wireless  services  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
became  a  State  monopoly.  Also  the  amendment  to  article  3,  reserving 
to  the  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  State  all  air  space 
above  the  national  territory,  for  all  purposes;  although  granting,  in 
times  of  peace,  “freedom  of  transit  not  detrimental  to  civil  aviation, 
in  accordance  with  international  conventions,  and,  in  the  absence 
thereof,  subject  to  special  laws.”  Only  the  State,  Municipal  govern¬ 
ments,  Costa  Rican  citizens  and  companies  organized  pursuant  to 
Costa  Rican  laws  may  register  their  aircraft  in  the  respective  admin¬ 
istrative  office. 

Outstanding  among  the  year’s  events  in  the  international  field,  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  was  hailed 
by  President  Cortes  as  “the  most  important  of  all  Pan  American  con¬ 
ferences”;  adding  that  its  “excellent  results  will  be  best  appreciated 
when  you  [the  members  of  Congress]  study  the  different  treaties, 
conventions  and  resolutions  to  be  submitted  for  your  consideration 
by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.”  With  regard  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  entered  into  with  the  United  States,  and  then  before 
the  Costa  Rican  Congress  for  ratification,  the  President  said  that  he 
“could  not  but  reiterate  his  recommendation  that  this  Treaty  be 
approved.”  [This  agreement  will  become  effective  August  2,  1937.] 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  BRAZIL 
AND  ARGENTINA 

A  project  which  has  been  actively  considered  for  the  past  three  years 
was  a  step  nearer  completion  by  the  promulgation  of  law  no.  12333  of 
Argentina,  dated  December  26,  1935.  The  matter  first  took  shape  in 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Governments  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  June  15,  1934,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commis¬ 
sion  to  select  the  site  for  the  bridge,  make  the  necessary  preliminary 
surveys,  draw  up  a  plan  of  the  project,  and  estimate  the  cost.  Almost 
a  year  later,  on  May  24,  1935,  a  protocol  between  the  two  Republics 
signed  in  Buenos  Aires  provided  that  the  bridge  should  be  constructed 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  Paso  de  los  Libres,  Argentina,  and  Uru- 
guayana,  Brazil;  that  each  country  should  appoint  a  commission  to 
make  surveys  on  its  own  terrain,  and  from  these  the  mixed  commission 
should  determine  the  exact  location;  that  the  bridge  should  provide 
for  railway  and  highway  traffic;  and  that  each  nation  should  pay  for, 
maintain,  and  have  jurisdiction  over  its  respective  half. 
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The  protocol  was  ratified  by  Brazil  on  October  5,  1936,  and  by 
Ai^entina  on  December  26.  The  law  containing  the  latter’s  ratifica¬ 
tion  also  authorized  the  President  to  proceed  with  the  studies,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  project,  and  execution  of  the  work  in  Argentina,  at  a  cost 
of  not  more  than  2,500,000  paper  pesos,  to  be  covered  by  a  bond  issue. 

CENTENARY  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  HISTORICAL 
AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE 

This  important  institution  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  on  October  21,  1938.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  occasion  a 
committee  consisting  of  Senhor  Cicero  Peregrino  da  Silva,  first  vice 
president,  Senhor  Max  Fleiuss,  permanent  first  secretary,  and  Senhor 
Vii^ilio  Correa  Filho,  acting  second  secretary,  was  appointed  to 
arrange  a  program.  It  was  drawn  up  as  follows: 

1.  Meeting  of  the  Third  Congress  of  National  History  and  the 
publication  of  its  proceedings. 

2.  An  exhibit  of  the  most  important  books,  documents  and  maps 
owned  by  the  institute. 

3.  Publication  of  a  histoiy-  of  the  institute  and  of  a  catalog  of  its 
library,  archives,  museum  and  collection  of  maps. 

4.  Publication  of  the  biography  of  the  founders  of  the  institute. 

5.  Publication  of  contributions  on  the  biography  of  the  Emperor, 
pa])ers  presented  to  the  1931  Congress  of  History,  and  of  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  dictionary  being  compiled  by  the  institute. 

6.  Publication  of  a  translation  of  Martins’  Reise  in  Brasilien. 

7.  Awarding  of  a  prize  of  5  contos  to  the  Brazilian  writing  the  best 
history  of  Brazil  and  the  same  amount  to  the  Brazilian  writing  the 
best  physical  geography  of  Brazil,  both  for  use  in  secondarj'  schools. 
These  books  must  conform  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  10,  1933  between  Brazil 
and  Argentina  for  the  revision  of  textbooks  for  tbe  teaching  of  history 
and  geography  and  to  the  principles  approved  by  the  Brazilian  Com¬ 
mission  constituted  in  accordance  with  this  Convention.  The  insti¬ 
tute  will  likewise  award  a  prize  of  5  contos  to  an  American  of  any 
nationality  writing  the  best  bistory  of  America  and  a  prize  of  the 
same  amount  for  the  best  geograjiby  of  America.  These  must  likewise 
conhirm  to  the  princijiles  laid  down  in  the  aforementioned  convention 
and  in  the  similar  convention  signed  at  the  Seventh  Inter-American 
Conference  of  American  States  on  December  20  of  the  same  year. 
These  instruments  have  as  their  purpose  the  removal  of  prejudice  and 
the  promotion  of  friendly  feeling  between  nations.  . 

'I'he  history  aiul  physical  geography  of  Brazil  must  be  written  in 
Portuguese,  but  the  history’  and  geography  of  America  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  English,  or  French.  No  definite  length  is 
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set  for  these  hooks,  but  it  shoiikl  he  in  accoril  with  their  purpose  as 
secondary  school  textbooks.  Printed  or  typewritten  copies  must  he 
submitted  on  or  before  August  31,  1938  and  authors  of  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  hooks  must  grant  to  the  institute  the  right  to  publish  them  in 
‘its  review,  in  the  original  or  translation,  and  to  print  1,500  copies  in 
hook  fonn. 

8.  An  endeavor  to  have  a  commemorative  medal  struck. 

9.  An  endeavor  to  obtain  the  issue  of  a  commemorative  stamp. 

10.  The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Varidiagen,  at  the  foot  of  which 
his  remains  shall  he  interred. 

VENEZUELA  REGAINS  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PORT 
OF  LA  GUAIRA 

By  a  decree  of  Nov.  30,  1936,  the  Venezuelan  government  arranged 
to  purchase  from  The  La  Guayra  Harbour  Corporation  for  22,000,000 
hoHvares  (1,100,000  pounds  sterling)  the  monopoly  for  the  99-year 
exploitation  of  that  port,  which  still  had  about  49  years  to  run.  It 
was  granted  in  the  administration  of  President  Guzman  Blanco.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  took  possession  of  the  administrative  au¬ 
thority  of  the  port  on  June  3,  amid  general  rejoicing. 

Payment  to  the  British  company  was  made  without  in  any  way 
affecting  the  exchange  market,  since  the  gold  reserves  in  the  National 
Treasury  are  over  81,000,000  hoHvares.  Furthermore,  the  country 
has  no  national  debt. 

COLOMBIAN  COOPERATIVES 


The  rapid  increase  in  membership  and  operations  of  Colombian 
cooperatives  is  shown  in  figures  published  in  the  May  15,  1937,  issue 
of  Informacion  FJconomJca  y  Estadlstwa  de  Colombia: 
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In  credit  unions,  the  memhership  rose  from  1,892  in  1934  to  8,690 
in  1936  and  the  number  of  their  operations  from  9,806  in  1934  to 
31,515  in  1936,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  value  from  754,263.39 
pesos  in  1934  to  2,197,467.40  pesos  in  1936. 
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Afrniriun  credit  also  was  of  special  interest.  The  fifrures  for  oper¬ 
ations  of  this  nature  are  as  follows: 


Nunilter  of  operatimts  and  their  mines 


i 

Up  to  50  pesos  1 

1 

From  51  to  200 
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85 
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The  number  of  members  of  consumers’  cooperatives  increased  from 
895  in  1934  to  3,697  in  1936  and  the  total  turnover  from  75,678.75 
pesos  to  423,548.53  pesos.  Somewhat  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
sides  was  for  foodstuffs,  about  13  percent  for  clothing  and  drugs,  and 
about  26  percent  for  tools. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  OLYMPIC  GAMES  AND  ART 
EXHIBITIONS 

The  fourth  Central  American  and  Caribbean  Olympic  Games  will  he 
held  in  Panama  in  February  1938.  In  connection  with  them  there  will 
he  e.xhihits  of  architectural  drawings  and  models,  paintings,  etchings 
and  woodcuts  and  scidptures.  Literary  and  musical  com{)ositions  will 
also  be  admitted  to  a  prize  competition.  All  paintings,  sculptures 
and  literary  works  must  have  to  tlo  with  sports.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Committee,  IV  Juegos 
DejMirtivos  Centroamericanosy  del  Carihe,  Apartado  Xo.  304,  Panama. 

ANTLTUBERCULOSIS  CAMPAIGN  IN  COLOMBIA 

By  an  executive  decree  of  March  5,  1937  the  Government  has  taken 
charge  of  the  anti-tuherculosis  campaign  throughout  the  country.  It 
will  be  directed  by  the  National  Hygiene  Bureau.  Dispensaries  are  to 
he  maintained  in  every  department  capital  and  wherever  else  neces¬ 
sary.  Hospitals  or  parts  of  hospitals  are  to  he  set  aside  for  incurables. 
Sanitariums  are  to  he  provided  in  places  where  the  climate  is  especially 
favorable  and,  when  it  is  possible,  preventoriums  for  children  likely  to 
contract  tuberculosis  shall  be  erected.  The  decree  carries  an  annual 
a|)propriation  of  3()(),()()()  pesos  for  10  consecutive  years.  Primary  and 
secondary  schools  are  reipiired  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  means  of 
preventing  communicable  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  ami  all 
teachers  must  undergo  an  annual  examination  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
Pupils  also  will  he  examined  in  schools  having  an  ollicial  medical 
service. 
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BRIEF  NOTES 

Exchange  of  Ratifications  between  Peru  and  Argentina. — 
The  conventions  on  exchange  of  publications,  intellectual  and  cultural 
exchange  of  professors  and  students,  and  educational  motion  picture 
films  signed  by  Peru  and  Argentina  on  July  2,  1935  have  been  ratified 
by  both  countries.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Lima  on  May  26, 
1937. 

Assistance  for  unprotected  girls, — An  association  has  recently 
been  organized  in  Managua  which  proposes  to  found  and  maintain  a 
home  for  girls  without  parents  or  guardian,  a  correctional  school  for 
girls  and  a  vocational  school  to  train  girls  in  household  arts. 

Public  health  in  Nicaragua. — By  executive  decree  of  May  7, 
1937  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  was  abolished.  Work  having  to 
do  with  charity  was  placed  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Public 
health  will  be  in  charge  of  an  autonomous  bureau  called  the  Direccibn 
General  de  Sanidad,  directly  subordinate  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

Correspondence  courses  in  nutrition. — The  Chilean  Health 
Bureau  has  arranged  a  three-month  correspondence  course  in  cliild 
welfare  and  nutrition.  Teachers  and  other  interested  persons  may 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Children’s  Week  in  VALPARAfso. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Valparaiso 
arranged  for  the  celebration  of  Children’s  Week  in  that  city,  from 
April  25  to  May  1.  Sunday  was  devoted  to  the  spiritual  life;  Monday 
to  the  school,  parents  being  especially  invited  to  attend;  Tuesday  to 
labor,  with  a  view  to  pupils’  becoming  acquainted  with  the  economic 
development  of  Chile  through  visits  to  factories  and  to  the  Federico 
Santa  Maria  Technical  University;  Wednesday  to  international  friend¬ 
ship;  Thursday  to  health  and  sports;  and  Friday  to  special  perform¬ 
ances  in  motion  picture  theaters.  Saturday  a  tribute  was  paid  to 
teachers. 

The  observance  of  the  day  of  international  friendship  was  especially 
significant.  At  a  large  meeting  addresses  were  made  by  Seilor  Ortiz 
de  Zevallos,  consul  of  Peru  and  by  Senora  Matilde  Brandau  de  Ross, 
vice  president  of  the  Peace  Circle  of  Valparaiso,  and  flags  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  were  presented  by  the  respective  consuls  to  20  schools 
of  the  city. 

New  schools  in  Bolivia.  The  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Education 
has  been  conducting  short  courses  to  train  teachers  for  schools  which 
are  to  be  established  on  fanns,  at  mines  and  in  business  and  industrial 
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enterprises,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  Aujtust  1936.  Two  schools 
opened  in  factories  for  employees  still  of  school  age  mark  the  beginning 
of  an  intensive  campaign  against  illiteracy  in  all  the  factories  of  the 
nation. 

Mexico’s  cotton  crop  for  1936. — It  is  reported  by  the  Assistant 
United  States  Trade  Commissioner  in  Me.xico  that  according  to  final 
government  estimates  the  Me.xican  cotton  crop  for  1936  reached  a 
total  of  188,953,408  pounds,  grown  on  an  area  of  844,041  acres,  thus 
giving  an  average  yield  of  223  pounds  per  acre.  Production  in  1936 
is  reported  to  have  been  58  percent  greater  than  that  in  1935,  on  an 
area  41  percent  larger.  The  yield  per  acre  is  also  reported  to  have 
surpassed  that  of  the  previous  year  by  12  percent.  The  leading  cotton 
growing  state  is  Coahuila,  which  produced  almost  70,547,200  pounds. 
It  was  followed  by  Lower  California,  with  36,155,440  pounds. 


Brazilian  cotton  exports. — Brazilian  cotton  exports  for  the  last 
two  years  were  as  follows: 


i 

Countries  of  destination 

i 

Metric  tons 

Value  in  contos 

1935 

1936  1 

1935  1 

1936 

82,329  ' 
10.  «'>4 

1  25,939 

2,492 

1  17, 20« 

41,403 
14. 962 
i  65. 821 

i  43,328 

34,799 

384.361  1 
49,905 
119.429 
13,  .546 
80. 7.52 

194,980 
66,177 
i  302,085 

1  202,937 

1  164, 102 

Otlier-i . . . . . 

Total . . . 

1  138,030 

200.  313 

;  647, 993 

1  930. 281 

Brazilian  orange  exports.-  Since  1927,  when  359,837  bo.xes  of 
oranges  were  exported  from  Brazil,  shipments  of  tliis  fruit  have  in¬ 
creased  894  percent,  to  3,216,712  boxes  in  1936.  Exports  in  the  latter 
year  exceeded  those  for  1935  by  nearly  600,000  boxes.  Last  year 
(Ireat  Britain  took  more  than  half  the  amount  exported;  the  next  best 
customer  was  Argentina,  which  purchased  a  little  less  than  a  fifth  of 
the  total. 

Commercial  Pan  America. — The  last  three  issues  of  Commercial 
Pan  America,  ai  mimeographed  review  published  by  the  Division  of 
Economic  and  Financiad  Infonnation  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion, 
deal  with  the  following  subjects:  Economic  and  Financial  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America  in  193()  (an  extensive  survey  including  data 
on  national  debts  and  foreign  trade);  Trends  in  Latin  American  Foreign 
Trade:  ami  Chile’s  Economic  Position,  1929-  36. 
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Ricardo  Dolz  y  Arango. — On  July  5,  1937,  Dr.  Ricardo  Dolz  y 
Arango  died  in  Habana  at  the  age  of  76.  Dr.  Dolz  was  born  in  Pinar 
del  Rio.  He  taught  not  only  at  the  University  of  Habana,  where  he 
was  dean  of  the  Law  School  and  rector  (president)  of  the  institution, 
but  also,  while  Cuba  was  still  a  part  of  the  Spanish  realm,  in  Puerto 
Rico.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Dolz  was  a  member  of  the  Cuban 
Senate,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  many  times;  during  Gen.  Mario 
G.  Menocal’s  first  term  of  office  he  w'as  president  of  that  body.  Dr. 
Dolz,  besides  being  the  author  of  many  legal  w'orks,  was  a  member  of 
The  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Oscar  Fontecilla  E. — The  assassination  of  Dr.  Oscar  Fontecilla 
by  a  mentally  unbalanced  patient  on  March  31,  1937,  cut  short  the 
career  of  one  of  the  foremost  Chilean  physicians  and  teachers.  Dr. 
Fontecilla  received  his  medical  degree  in  1909;  while  an  undergraduate 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the  First  International 
Students  Congress,  held  in  Montevideo  in  1908,  where  he  jilayed  a 
prominent  part.  Before  practicing  in  Chile,  he  went  to  Europe  for 
graduate  work  in  neurology  and  psychiatrics,  his  chosen  field  in 
medicine,  and  in  192.5  he  was  appointed  jirofessor  of  those  subjects 
in  the  University  of  Chile.  He  w'as  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Chilean  Society  of  Xeurolog\',  Psychiatrics  and  Legal  Medicine,  and 
was  one  of  the  oi^anizers  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  American 
Congress  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatrics  recently  held  in  Chile. 

Adolfo  A.  Nouel. — The  death  of  Dr.  Adolfo  Alejandro  Nouel, 
former  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  fonner  Archbishop 
of  Santo  Domingo,  was  deeply  felt  in  C’iudad  Trujillo,  where  he  died 
on  June  26,  1937,  at  the  age  of  7.5. 

Dr.  Nouel  was  named  Titidar  Archbishop  of  Methymne  and 
coadjutor  of  Santo  Domingo  in  190.5  and  Archhisho])  of  Santo  Domingo 
in  1906.  In  November  1912  he  was  ajipointed  IVovisional  President 
of  the  Republic  and  shortly  thereafter,  on  December  2,  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Congress.  He  enjoyed  great  personal  po])ularity.  His 
election  came  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  unsettled  ];olitically 
and  his  distaste  for  politics  led  him  to  resign  on  March  9,  1913  and 
leave  for  Europe.  From  1913  to  191.5  Dr.  Nouel  was  Ajiostolic 
Delegate  to  (aiha  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  1916  he  was  Assistant  to 
the  Pontifical  Throne.  In  1931  he  presente<l  Ids  resignation  as 
.\rchhishop  to  the  Pojie. 

Jostc  Pal’ikico  Otero. — An  outstanding  Argentine  historian.  Dr. 
Jose  I'acifico  ()ter<»,  died  in  Buenos  Ain-s  onJMay  1.5,  1937,  in  his 
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sixty-third  year.  He  supplemented  his  studies  in  Argentina  by  at¬ 
tending  the  Sorbonue  and  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  received 
his  doctorate  in  1917.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  InstiUito  Sanmartiniano  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  he  had  founded; 
member  of  the  Societe  de  Gens  des  Lettres,  Paris;  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academia  de  Historia,  Madrid,  and  of  the  Academia 
de  Historia  y  Geografia,  Mexico;  and  a  member  of  the  Junta  de 
Historia  y  Numismatica  Americana,  Buenos  Aires.  Dr.  Otero  was 
the  author  of  st\idies  in  South  American  historj'  from  the  concpiest 
on,  but  his  outstanding  achievement  was  the  monumental  Historia  de 
San  Martin. 

Carlos  E.  Restrepo. — Carlos  E.  Restrepo,  Ex-President  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  died  at  his  home  in  Medellin  on  July  6,  1937,  after  a  lifetime 
spent  largely  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  born  in  the  same 
city  on  September  12,  1867,  and  started  his  career  as  judge  of  the 
superior  court  in  his  native  Department,  Antioquia.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Departmental  cabinet  of  Antioquia,  rector  (president) 
of  its  university,  deputy  and  senator  in  the  National  Congress,  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  before  he  was  President  of  the  Republic, 
1910-14.  He  served  his  country  abroad  as  a  member  of  The  Hague 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  delegate  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  Minister  to  the  Holy  See,  from  which  position  he 
retired  to  private  life  in  1934.  Dr.  Restrepo  was  a  member  of  Colom¬ 
bian  and  foreign  learned  societies  and  had  been  decorated  by  his  own 
Government  and  by  that  of  Venezuela. 

Carlos  Romero. — The  Bolivian  Minister  to  I’ruguay,  Dr.  Carlos 
Romero,  died  suddenly  in  Montevideo  on  May  9,  1937.  Dr.  Romero, 
who  had  presented  his  letters  of  credence  only  a  short  time  before, 
had  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Born  in  1888,  he 
was  educated  in  La  Paz  and  in  lUienos  Aires,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  was  a  journalist  for  three  years.  From  1912  to  1914 
he  was  Bolivian  consul  general  at  Le  Havre.  In  1916  he  entered 
Congress,  where  his  activities  bespoke  a  conqu’ehensive  knowledge  of 
the  problems  involved  in  legislatiim.  The  government  of  Uruguay 
decreed  funeral  honors  for  Dr.  Romero. 

Jorge  SAenz. — A  |)rominent  Bolivian  liuancier,  statesman,  and 
diplomat,  Jorge  Saenz,  <lied  in  La  Paz  on  July  4,  1937,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year.  Born  on  his  father’s  estate  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz 
on  April  23,  1866,  and  etlncated  in  Peru  and  in  Bolivia,  Senor  Saenz 
entered  the  banking  business,  for  which  he  showe«l  great  talent. 
Among  the  imp«)rtant  banking  p«)sitions  he  held  were  those  of  manager 
of  the  National  Rank  of  Bolivia  and  »)f  the  Agricultural  Bank,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Credit  Mortgage  Rank,  and  founder  ami  president  of  the 
Rank  of  the  Rolivian  Nation.  In  1931)  he  was  chairman  of  the 
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National  Economic  Council,  and  the  following  year  member  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  national  Senate.  Senor  Saenz  represented  his  country 
abroad  as  minister  to  the  Holy  See  in  1925  and  to  Spain  and  Italj’  in 
1937,  and  as  delegate  to  international  conferences. 

Enrique  Santamarina. — A  former  Vice  President  of  Argentina, 
Enrique  Santamarina,  died  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  19,  1937.  Senor 
Santamarina  was  born  in  Tandil  in  1870,  and  his  early  interest  in 
business  led  him  to  leave  school  after  a  year  of  university  studies  to 
identify  himself  with  rural  and  industrial  enterprises.  During  his 
long  career  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Banco 
Frances  y  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion,  and  president 
of  the  Banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires  and  of  the  Banco  de  la 
Naci6n.  In  1930  he  was  made  Vice  President  of  the  nation  in  the 
provisional  government  under  General  Urihuru,  hut  for  reasons  of 
health  resigned  less  than  two  months  later. 

Lucas  Sierra  C. — Dr.  Lucas  Sien-a  C.,  for  nearly  35  yeai’s  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Chile,  died  in  Santiago 
on  April  9,  1937.  Dr.  Sierra  was  born  in  Concepcion  in  1866,  and 
after  receiving  his  medical  degree  in  1887,  went  to  Europe  for  graduate 
study.  In  1903  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Medical  School,  where 
he  held  various  chairs  and  exerted  a  great  influence  on  successive 
generations  of  students.  From  1925  to  1927  he  was  Director  of  Public 
Health  of  Chile,  and  in  that  capacity  he  attended,  in  1926,  the  First 
Pan  American  Conference  of  National  Directors  of  Public  Health  in 
Washington  and  the  Tidierculosis  Congress  in  Boston.  His  wide 
travels  kept  him  informed  of  the  advances  in  public  health  activities 
in  Europe  and  the  other  Americas,  and  he  was  eager  to  adapt  the 
experiences  of  other  countries  to  Chilean  conditions.  His  Cien  ai'ios 
de  mediciiM  en  Chile  (Dne  hundred  years  of  medicine  in  Chile)  was  the 
result  of  patient  research,  and  stands  as  the  best  and  most  complete 
contribution  to  that  field  of  study. 

Paulo  Setubal. — One  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  contemiiorary 
Brazilian  literature.  Dr.  Paulo  Setubal,  died  in  Sao  Paulo  on  May  4, 
1936,  at  the  age  of  44.  After  graduating  from  law  school.  Dr.  Setubal 
began  his  literary  career  witli  a  hook  of  poems,  Alma  C'abocia,  based 
on  themes  connecte<l  with  ids  native  state.  He  then  turned  to  the 
historical  novel,  and  his  works  became  ])opular  throughout  tlie 
Republic.  An  English  translation  of  one  of  his  novels  appeared  in 
1930  urnler  the  title  iJamitda.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  LettiTs  and  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
Academy.  Dr.  Si'tuhal  had  also  served  as  district  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo  and  member  of  the  State  legislatun*  from  l!>2f»  to 
1930. 
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